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PREFACE. 


i HE principal object of the Author of th« 
^proceeding woik, is to commemorate (for ihe benefit of 
the present and succeeding generations) the nob'e detdc, 
and praise-worthy exploits, of their pairiolic Porefaihers — 
who, driven by persecution from their native land, cros¬ 
sed a wide and boisteious ocean, sought a new country, 
and prepared it for the happy abode of their ofT; pring. 

Let us for a moment, contemplate the situation of 
this country at that period—what was it then !—an al¬ 
most impenetrable forest, abounding with Savages and 
beasts of prey !—the vast trees that gitw up to the 
clcuds, were so encumbered with plants that they could 
scarcely be got at—the wild beasts madfe those woods 
still moie inaccessible—the human race, cloaihed with 
the skins of those monsters, fled from each other, or 
pursued only with intent to destroy—the earth seemed 
useless to man, and its powers were not exerted so raucii 
for his support, as in the breeding of animals, more obe¬ 
dient to the laws of nature—the earth produced every 
thing at pleasure, without assistance, and without direc¬ 
tion ; it yielded all its bounties with uncontr'illed profu¬ 
sion fur the benefit of alt—the rivers now glided freely 
thiough the forests, now spread themselves qrietly in a 
wide morass; from hence issuing in vaiious stieams, 
they formed a multitude of islands, encompassed will* 
their channels—the spring was restored from the spoils 
of autumn—the leaves dried and rotted at the fo il of 
trees, supplied them with tresh sap to enalile them to 
shoot out new blossoms—the hollow trunks of trees af- 
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forded a retreat to prodigious flights of birds—the sea, 
dashing against the coasts, and indenting the guipbs, 
threw up shoals of amphibious monsters, enormous 
whales, turtles, See. that sported uncontrolied on the 
desert shores—here nature exerted her plastic power, 
incessantly prodneing the gigantic inhabitants of the 
ocean and asserting the freedom cf the earth and the 
sea 1 

Such was the situation of New England^ when first vis¬ 
ited by our Forefathers —the many difficulties with which 
they had to contend, before a peaceable settlement could 
be effected, must be apparent to all—not only was the 
country overspread with thick woods, but the caprices 
ot a savage race were to be soothed—their jealousies of 
new settlers to be removed, or their power to be opposed ; 
and when all these difficulties should be surmounted, the 
colonists must continue subject to the first condemnaiorjr 
sentence denounced on the human race, “ iy the sweat 
of their hrow to eat their iread.”—~B\ii, our Forefathers 
landed, and very soon changed the face of New-England— 
they destroyed or dispersed a horde of fierce and blood 
thirsty Savages —they introduced symmetry by Ih* as¬ 
sistance of all the instruments of art—the impenetrable 
woods were cleared, and made room for commodious 
habitations— the wild beasts were driven away and flocks 
of domestic animals supplied their place; whilst thorns 
and briais made way for rich harvests — the water for¬ 
sook part of their domain, and were drained off into the 
interior parts of the land, or into the sea, by deep ca¬ 
nals—the coasts were covered with towns, and the bays 
wi'h ships — and thus the new world like the old became 
subject to man.— My Countrymen ought tukse 

THINGS TO BK FORGOTTEN! ARE THEY NOT WOBTUT OF 
RFC3BD ! 

Ancient and modern History ct Foreign countries, and 
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•f the most remarkable events that have attended them, 
are da’dy issuing Irom American presses, and are not 
unlrcqiienlly recommended to the American pablie, as 
worthy iheir most alien'ive perusal—but, permit us to 
enquire, can such publicaJons be half so interesting, so 
valuable to Americans, as a volume in which is correctly 
delineaicd the noble atchievements of their Fathers 1 —a 
correct History of the Discovery., Settlement and Progress 
of their own country !—-Shall all knowledge of those re¬ 
markable events which have attended them, so all-im¬ 
portant to Americans, be lost in a thirst for foreign His¬ 
tory of ancient Rome, Carthage, &c. ?—Shall the suc¬ 
ceeding generation be suffered to arise and search in vain 
for a volume of so inestimable worth ! a volume con¬ 
taining those important facts relative to the discovery and 
settlement of a country which gave them birth ? 

American Geographers have given some imperfect 
sketches of the discovery and early settlement of the 
country, but the proceeding work will be found to em¬ 
brace every important particular relative thereto.-—The 
particulars of the many severe and bloody engagements 
■with the savages, are penned irora facts and official dneu- 
ments, and in such manner as is calculated to convey to 
the mind of the reader such ideas as will enable him to 
form a true and accurate conception «f every important 
incident relative thereto. 






CHAP. I. 


DISCOVERT OF AMERICA, 

BY 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

IVIankind owe the discovery of the western world 
to the gold, the silver, the precious stones, the spices, 
silks, and costly manufaciures of the East; and even 
these incentives were for a considerable time, insufficient 
to prompt to the undertaking, although the most skilful 
navigator of the age proffered to risk his life in the at¬ 
tempt. 

Christopher Coi-umbus, who was destined to the 
high honour of revealing a new hemisphere to Europe¬ 
ans, was by birth a Genoese, who had been early train¬ 
ed to,a seafaring life, and, having acquired every branch 
of knowledge connecied with that profession, was no less 
distinguished hy his skill and abilities, than for his intre¬ 
pid and persevering spirit.—This man, when about for¬ 
ty years of age, had formed the great idea of reaching 
the East lndics by sailing westward ; but, as his fortune 
was very small, and the attempt required very effectual 
pa'ronage, desirous that his native country should profit 
b)- his success, he laid his plan before the senate of Ge¬ 
noa, but the scheme appearing chimerical, it was reject¬ 
ed.— He then repaired to the court ol Portugal ; and al¬ 
though the Portuguese were at that time distinguished 
for their commercial spirit, and John II. who then reign¬ 
ed. was a discerning and enterprising prince, yet the 
prepossessions of the great men in his court, to whom 
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the matter was referred, caused Columbus finaUy to faH 
in his attempt there also. He next applied to Fkhdi- 
nand and Isabella, kinp and que« n cf Arragon and 
Castile, and at the same time sent his brother Dartbol- 
OMEw (who followed the sartie profession ; and who was 
Well qualified to fill the immediate place under such a 
leader) to England, to lay the proposal before IIenrt 
VII. which likewise, very fortunately for the future well 
being of the country, met with no success.—Many were 
the years which Christopher Columbus spent in inef¬ 
fectual attendance at the Castillian court; the impover¬ 
ished state into which the finances of the united king¬ 
doms were reduced, the war with Granada, repiessing 
every disposition to attempt to great designs; but th« 
war being at length terminated, the powerful mind of Isa- 
BELLA broke through all ob<tacIes ; she declared herself 
the patroness of Columbus, whilst her husband Ferdi¬ 
nand, declining to partake as an adventurer, in the voy¬ 
age, only gave it the sanction of his name. Thus did the 
superior genius of a woman effect the discovery of one 
half the Globe! 

The ships sent on this important search were only 
three in number, two of them very small: they had nine¬ 
ty men on board. Although the expence of ihe expedi¬ 
tion had long remained the sole obstacle to its being un¬ 
dertaken, yet, when every thing was prov'ded, the cost 
did not amount to more than 17,760 dollars, and there 
were twelve months provision put on board. 

C'oLUMBLS set sail from port Palos, in the province of 
Andalusia, on the 3d of August, 1492; he proceeded to 
the Canary Islands, and from thence directed his course 

due VV. in the latitude of about 28 N_In this course he 

enntinut-d for two months, without falling in with any 
lai d, which caused such a spirit of discontent and muti¬ 
ny IP arise as the saperior address and managament 
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the commander became unequal to suppress, although 
for these qualities he was eminently distinguibhed.—He 
was at length reduced to the necessity of entering into a 
solemn engagement to abandon the enterprize and return 
home, if land did not appear in three days.—Probably he 
would not have been able to retain his people so long 
from acts of violence and outrage, in pursuing so untried 
and dreary a course, bad they not been sensible that their 
safety in returning home, depended very much on his 
skill as a navigator, in conducting the vessel. 

At length the appearance of land changed their des¬ 
pondency to the most exulling'rapture—It was an island 
abounding with inhabitants, both sexes of which were 
quite naked ; their manners kind, gentle, ai.d unsuspect¬ 
ing.— Columbus named it San Salvador ; it is one of the 
cluster which bears the general name of Bahamia ; it was 
only 3“ 30 lat. to the S. of the island of Gomora, one ol 
the Canaries, from whence he took his departure. This 
navigator was still so confirmed in the opinion which he 
had formed before he undertosk the voyage, that he be¬ 
lieved himself then to be on an island which was situated 
acljactni to the Indies.—Proceeding to the S. he saw three 
other islands, which he named St. Mary ol the Concep¬ 
tion, Ferdinand, and Isabella—At length he arrived at a 
very large island, and as he had taken seven of the na¬ 
tives of San Salvador on board, he learned from them it 

was called Cuba, but he gave it the name of Juanna _ 

He next proceeded to an island which he called Espag- 
nola, in honor of the kingdom by which he was employ, 
ed, and it still bears the name of Hispaniola.— Here he 
built a fort and formed a small settlement; he then re¬ 
turned home, having on board some of the natives, whom 
he had taken from the different islands ; steering a more 
southern course, he fell in with some of the Carribee 
islands, and arrived at the Port of Palos en the l5ih of 
B 







MarcR, 1493, having been seven months and ekve* 
days oh this most important voyage. 

On his arrival letters patent were issued by the king 
and queen confirming to Columbus and to his heirs all 
the privileges contained in a capitulation which had been 
executed before his departure^ find his family was enno¬ 
bled. 

Not only th« Spaniards, but the other nations ol Eu¬ 
rope, sectn to have adopted the opinion of Columbits, it>' 
considering the countries which he had discovered, as a 
part of India.—Whence Ferdinand and Isabella gave 
them the name “Indies” in the ratification of their for¬ 
mer agreement with Columbus.— Even after the error 
was detected, the name was retained, and the appellation 
of “ West-Indies” is now given by all Europe to this 
country, and that ct Indians to the inhabitants. 

Nothing could possibly tend more effectually to rouse 
every active principle in human nature, than the discove¬ 
ries which Columbus had made; no time was therefore 
lost, nor expence spared, in preparing a fleet ®f ships, 
with which this great man should revisit the countries 
he had made known—Seventeen ships were got ready 
in six months, and fifreen hundred persons embarked on 
board them, among whom were many of noble families* 
and who had filled honorable stations—These engaged 
in the enterprizc from the expectation that the new dis¬ 
covered country was either the Cipango of Marco Paulo, 
or the Ophir from which Solomon obtained his gold 
and precious merchandize. Ferdinand, now desirous 
of securing what he had before been unwilling to venture 
for the obtaining, applied to the Pope to be invested with 
a right in these new disovored countries, as well as to 
all future discoveries in that direction ; but as it was ne- 
cc'sary that there should be some favor of religion in the 
business, he founded his plea on a desire ol converting 
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the savage natives to the Romish faith, which plan had 
its desired effect. 

Alexander V"I. who then filled the papal chair, it 
ought to be mentioned, was the most profligute and aban- 
<ioaed of men : being a native of Arragon, and desirous 
of conciliating the favor of 1’krdinand, for the purpose 
of aggrandizing his family, he readily granted a request, 
which, at no expence or risk, tended to extend the con¬ 
sequence and authoiily of the papacy; he therefore be- 
»towed on Ferdinand and Isabella, “ all the coun¬ 
tries inhabited by infidels, which they had discovered,’’ 
hut as it was necessary to prevent this grant from inter¬ 
fering with one not long before made to the crown of 
Portugal, he appjinted that a line supposed to be drawo 
from pole'to pole, one hundred leagues to the westward 
of the Azores should serve as a limit between them ; and 
in the plentitude of bis power, conferred all to the east 
of this imagir.aiy line upon the Portuguese, and all to 
the west of it upon the Spaniards. 

Columbus set sail on his voyage from the port of Ca¬ 
diz, on the 25th of September, 1493 ; when he anived 
at St. Espagniola, he had the affliction to find that all the 
Spaniards whom he had left there, amouuting to ihiity- 
six in number, had been put to death by the natives, in 
revenge for the insults and outrages which they had com¬ 
mitted.—After having traced out the plan of a town in a 
large plain, near a spacious buy, and given it the name 
of Isabella, in honor of his patroness the queen of Cas¬ 
tile, and appointed his brotiier Don Dieco, to preside 
as Deputy Governor in his absence, Columbus, on the 
24th of April, 1794, sailed with one ship and two small 
barks, to make farther discoveries in those seas.—In 
this voyage he was employed five month!?, and fell in 
with many small islands on the coast of Cuba, but with 
none of any importance except iht^.ibland of Jamaica. 







Soon after his return to Hispaniola, he resolved te 
* make war with the Indians, who according to the Span¬ 
ish historians, amounted to 100,000 men; these having 
experienced every lawless act of violence from their in¬ 
vaders, were rendered extremely inveterate, and thirsted 
for revengs, a disposition which appears to have been 
foreign from their natures.—Having collecied his full 
force, he attacked them by night, whilst they were as¬ 
sembled in a wide plain, and obtained a most decisive 
victory, without the loss of one man on his part.—Be¬ 
side the effect of cannon and fire arms, the noise of 
which was appalling, and their effect against a nume¬ 
rous body of Indians, closely drawn together, in the 
highest degree destructive, Columbus had brought 
over with him a small body of cavalry—The Indians 
who had never before seen such a creature, imagined 
the Spanish horses to be rational beings, and that each 
with its rider formed but one animal; they were aston¬ 
ished at their speed, and considered their impetuosity 
and sirengih as irresistible.—In this onset they had be¬ 
side another formidable enemy to terrify and destroy 
them : a great number of the largest and fiercest species 
of dogs which were then bred in Europe, had been 
brought hither, which, set on by their weapons, with¬ 
out attempting resistance, they fled with all the speed 
which terror could excite.—Numbers were slain, and 
more made prisoners, who were immediately consigned 
to slavery. 

The character of Columius stands very high in the 
estimation of mankind; he is venerated not only as a 
man possessing superior fortitude, and such a steady 
perseverance, as no impediments, dangers or sufferings, 
could shake, but as equally distinguished for piety and 

virtue_His second son Ferdinand, who wrote the life 

of his father, apologises fer this severity tawards the nX' 








4ive«, on account of the distresjcd state into wliich tbe 
colony was brought; the change of climate, and the in¬ 
dispensable labors which were required of men unac¬ 
customed to any exertions, had swept away great num¬ 
bers of the new settlers, and the survivors were declin¬ 
ing daily, whilst such was the irreconcileable enmity of 
the natives, that the most kind and circumspect conduct 
on the part of the Spaniards, wou^d not have been effec¬ 
tual to regain their good will.—This apology seems to 
have been generally admitted, for all modern writers 
have bestowed upon the discoverer of the new world the 
warmest commendations unmixed with censure. —It is an 
unpleasant task to derogate from exalted merit, and to 
impu*e a deliberate plan of cruelty and extirpation to a 
man revered for moral worth ; but although a pert af¬ 
fectation of novel opinions could only originate in weak 
minds, and can be countenanced only by such, yet a free 
and unreserved scrutiny of facts, can alone separate truth 
from error, and appottion the just and intrinsic degree 
of merit belonging to any character.—That Columbus 
had formed the design of waging offensive war against 
the Indians, and reducing them to slavery, before he en¬ 
tered upon his second voyage, and, consequently before 
he was apprized of the destruction of the people which 
he had left upon the island of Hispaniola, may be infer¬ 
red from his proceeding himself with such a number of 
fiei cc and powerful dogs. 

Having found the natives peaceable and well disposcdi 
he had no reason to apprehend that they would com¬ 
mence unprovoked hostilities ; the cavalry which he took 
«ver, whilst it tended to impress those people with the 
deepest awe and veneration, was fully sufficient for the 
security of the new colony, if the friendship of the na¬ 
tives had been sincerely meant to be cultivated by a kind 
and equitable deportment; but to treat them as a free 
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people was inconsistent with the views which led to 
pleniinp a colony, for as the grand incentive to under¬ 
take the distjjnt voyages was the hope of acquiring gold, 
80, as Columbus had seen some worn as ornaments by 
the natives, and had been informed that the mountain¬ 
ous parts of the country yielded that precious meial, he 
had excited expectations in his employers, and in the na¬ 
tion at large, which both his interest and ambitioo com¬ 
pelled him as far as possible to reSlize ; the Spaniard* 
cou d not obtain gold without the assistance of the na¬ 
tives, and those were so constitutionally indolent that no 
allurements of presents or gratifications could excite them 
to labor.—To resque himself therefore from disgrace, 
and to secure further support, he seems deliberately to 
have devoted a harmless race of men to slaughter and 
slavery.—Such as survived the massacre of that dreadful 
day, and preserved their freedom, fled into the moun¬ 
tains and inaccessible parts of the island, which not yield¬ 
ing them sufficient means of subsistence, they were com- 
pe led to obtain a portion of food from their cruel pur¬ 
suers, by procuring gold dust, in order to support lile ; 
a tribute being imposed upon ihem which was rigorously 

exacted _ These wretched remains ol a free people, thus 

driven from fruitfulness and amenity ; compelled to la¬ 
bour for the support of life : a prey to despondency, 
which the rccol'ection of their former happiness sharpen- 
ed, and whirh their hopeless situation rendered unsus|- 
poriab Cl d>ed in great numbers, the innocent, but unre¬ 
venged victims of European avarice.—Such are the ficts 
which have ever been admiUcd, yet, strange coiitradic- 
tion !—Columbus is celebrated for his humanity and 
goodness! but should he not rather be considered as a 
most consummate dissembler; professing moderation 
whilst he meditated subversion, and, like most of the 
heroes and conquerors waom history records, renouncing 




eyerv principle of justice and humanity vrhen they stop¬ 
ped the career of his ambition!—F erdimand Colum¬ 
bus, his son, and biographer, has with great address 
covered the shame of bis father, whilst the admiring 
world has been little disposed to censure a man. the 
splendor of whose actions so powerfully fascinates and 
dazzles. 



CHAP. IL 

LANDING OF OUR FOREFATHERS, 

At PLYMOUTH. 

THE English, conducted by John Cabot, in the 
year 1497, found the way to North-America soon after 
Comum BUS had successfully crossed the Atlantic ; but as 
the torrents in that country brought down no gold, and 
the Indians were not bedecked with any costly ornaments 
no at'empts were made to explore the country for near a 
century after its discovery.— Sir Frakcis Drake, who 
traversed the whole circumference of the globe in one 
voyage, and in one ship, which had never been atchieved 
befo’c. when afterward annoying the Spaniards in the 
West-Indies, and on the main, gained some knowledge 
of the eastern shore of the northern con'inent, as he had 
btfore of the western parts about the same parallel 
Sir Walter Kaleich, however, was the 6rst navigamr 
who exp'ored the coast, bestowed on it a name, and at¬ 
tempted to settle a colony. 

At that time colon zation made no part of the system 
of government, so that there were few stimulentsto aban¬ 
don a native soil for the purpose of seeking possessions in 
another hemisphere—At length a powerful incentive 
arose, stronger than the influence of kings, than the love 









of ease, than the dread of ra'neTy.’-^JReligiou, which had 
long been converted into the most powerful engine which 
human subtlety ever made use of to subjugate the mass 
of mankind, no sooner ceased to be so perverted, than by 
its own proper force it compelled large bodies of people 
to renounce every present enjoyment, the instinctive love 
of a native soil, rooted habits, and dearest connexions, 
and to settle in the dreary wilds of a flir distant continent. 

When England, by a very singular concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, threw off the papal yoke, s'ate policy so pre¬ 
dominated in the measure, that the consciences of men 
were still required to bend to the discipline, conform to 
the ceremonials, and ascent to the doctrines which the 
governing powers established-—A'lhough a dissent from 
the church of Rome was consideiecl as meri’.oiious, yet 
a dissent from the chpreh of England was held to be he¬ 
retical, and an offence to be punished by the civil magis¬ 
trate.—The human mind, somewhat awakened from a 
long suspension of its powers by a Wickcliffe, farther 
enlightened by an Erasmus and Melanthcn, and at length 
called forth into energy by the collision of those two ar¬ 
dent and daring spirits, Luther and Calvin, then be¬ 
gan to bend all its attention toward religious enquiries; 
and exercised all its powers in such pusuits.— Hence 
arose a vast diversity of opinions, which gave rise to nu¬ 
merous sects and denominations of Christians, but as the 
protestant establishment in England, held it essential to 
preserve a unity of faith, those novel opinions obtained 
no more quarter there than under papal power. 

The persecuted and desperate leligionsists easily ob¬ 
tained a royal grant of a very extensive tract of land (now 
called Nesu-England) whither they intended to repair, not 
to amass wealth, or to exterminate the inhabitants, but 
to subsist by industry, to purchase security by honorable 
intercourse with the natives, and to acquire strength un- 



der the auspices of freedom; this alone was their primi- 
live object. 

In the year 1620, a company belonging to the church 
of a Mr. RoBERTsoir, sailed from Plymouth, and after a 
tedious passage of several months landed on the 11th 
November on the southerly part of Massachusetts-bay, 
where in consequence of the inclemency of the season, 
they continued through the winter, encamped in small 
huts.—On the approach of Spring, the flattering appear¬ 
ance of the country, and the courtesy of the natives, in¬ 
duced them to form the determination of making this the 
place of their future abode ; they accordingly began here 
to lay the foundation of a new colony, and in remem¬ 
brance of the town from which they last took their de¬ 
parture, in England, they called New~f>Ijmjutk. 

New-England from this period began to be rapidly 
peopled by the Europeans; so great was the emigration 
from the mother country, that in less than six years from 
llie lime that the first adventurers landed at New-Ply. 
mouth, there were seven considerable towns built and set¬ 
tled in the colony of Massachusetts. 

In the summer of 1627, Mr. Enbicot, one of the 
original planters, was sent over to begin a plantation at 
Naumkeag, (now Salem)—the June following about 200 
persons, furnished with lour minis»ers, came over and 
joined Mr. Ekdicot s colony ; and the next year they 
formed themselves into a regular church. This was the 
first church gathered in Massachusetts, and the second 
in New-England. The church at Plymouth had been 
gathsred eight years before; In 1529, a large embarka¬ 
tion was projected by the company in England ; at the 
request of a number of respectable gentlemen, most of 
whom afterwards came over to New-England, the gene¬ 
ral consent of the company was obtained, that the govern- 
ment should be transferred and settled in MasiacbuscUs. 



In 1650, seventeen ships from different ports in 
land arrived in Massachusetts, svith more than 1500 pas¬ 
sengers, among whom were many person* of distinction. 
Incredible were the hardships they endured—reduced to 
a scanty pittance of provisions, and that of a kind to 
which they had not been accustomed, and desiitute of 
necessary accommodations, numbers sickened and died ; 
so that, before the end of the year, they lost 200 of 
their number. About this time settlements were made 
at Charlestown, Boston, Dorchester, Cambridge, Roxbu- 
ly, and Medford. 

In the years 1632 and 1633, great additions weic made 
to llie colony. Such was the rage for emigration to 
New-England, that the king and council thought fit to 
issue an order, February 7, 1633, to prevent it. The 
order how ever, was not strictly obeyed. 

In 1635, the foundation of a new colony was laid in 
Connecticut, adjoining the river which passes through 
the stale; of this river and the country adjacent. Lord 
Sat, and Lord Brook, were the proprietors, at the mouth 
t»f said river a fort by their direction was built, which 
in honor to them, was called Saybrook fort.—New-Ha¬ 
ven was settled soon after the building of this fort, as 
was a number of other towns of considerable note iii 
Connecticut.—Some difliculty arising among those who 
first settled at New-Plyniouth, a part of the inhabitants* 
to prevent any serious consequences, removed to a pleas¬ 
ant and fertile island to the S. W. of Cape Cod, now 
called Rhodc island, while others settled at Providence, 
Warwick, Taunton, See.—thus it was, that in the course 
of a very few years, a great part of New England, which 
so late was an uncultivated forest, resounding with the 
yells of savages, and beasts of prey, became the place of 
abode of our persecuted forefathers. 

But this newly settled country was not to be acquired 




Vithout bloodshed ; the natives, although they at first 
appeared harmless and well disposed toward the new 
settlers, from the rapid increase and too frequent ag. 
gressions of the latter, the jealousy of the farmer was 
excited, which they soon began more openly to manifest, 
as will appear by what follows 


CHAP. II. 

# 

COMMENCEMENT ov HOSTILITIES, 

WITH THE NATIVES. 


THERE was a tribe of Indians which inhabited 
the borders of Connecticut river, from its month to 
within a few miles of Hartford, called Pefuods, a fierce* 
cruel, and warlike tribe, and the inveterate enemies of 
the English, never failing to improve every opportunity 
to exercise toward them, the most wanton acts of bar¬ 
barity.—In June 1634, they treacherously murdered a 
Capt. Stone, and a Capt. Norton, who had been long in 
the habit of visiting them occasionally, to trade_In Au¬ 

gust, 1656, they inhumanly murdered a Mr. Weeks, 
and his whole family, consisting of a wife and six chil¬ 
dren, and soon after murdered the wife and children of a 
Mr. Williams, residing near Hartford.—Finding, how¬ 
ever, that by their unprovoked acts of barbari'y. tlicy had 
enkindled the resentment of the English (who, aroused 
to a sense of their danger, were making preparation to 
exterminate this cruel tribe) the Pequods despatched 
messengers with gifts to the Governor of the new colo¬ 
nies (the Hon. JosiAH Winslow)— he being however 
inflexible in his determination to revenge the deaths of 
his frieads, dismissed those messengers without an au- 




*wer.—The Penuoos finding the English reiolute anH 
determined, and fearing the consequence of their re- 
icntment, the second time despatched messengers with 
a large quantity of luampum (Indian money) as a present 
to the Governor and Council, with whom the latter had a 
•onsiderable conference, and at length concluded a peace 
on the following terms :— 

ARTICLES. 

I. The Pcquods shall deliver up to the English those 
of their tribe that are guilty oi the deaths of their coun¬ 
trymen. 

II. The Peqiiods shall relinquish to the English all 
their right and title to the lands lying within the colony 
of Connecticut. 

III. The English, if disposed to trade with the Pc¬ 
quods, shall be treated as friends. 

To these articles the Pequods readily agreed, and pro¬ 
mised faithfully to adhere, and at the same time exprass- 
cd a desire to make peace with the Narragansel Indians* 
with whom they were then at war. 

Soon after the conclusion of peace with the Pcquods, 
the English, to put theii fair prom'ses to the test, sent a 
small boat into the river, on the borders of which they 
resided, with the pretence of trade ; but so great was 
the treachery of the natives, that after succeeding by 
fair promises in enticing the crew of said boat on shore, 
they were by them inhumanly murdered. 

The Pcquods despairing of again deceiving the Eng¬ 
lish in the manner they had late done, now threw off 
the mr.tk of friendship, and avowing themselves the 
natural enemies of the English, commenced open hos¬ 
tilities against them, barbarously murdering all that 
were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands.—A few 
fAmilics were at this time settled at or near Wethersfield, 
(Conn.) the whole of whom were carried away captives 







by them; two girls, the daughers of a bir. Gidioms, of 
Hartford, were in the most cruel manner put to deathi 
after cutting and gashing their Besh with their knives, 
the Indians filled their wounds with hot embers, in the 
mean time mimicking their dying groans ! 

The Pequods encouraged by the trifling resistance 
made by the English te their wanton acts of barbarity, 
on the 20th June, 1637, besieged fort Saybrook, in which 
there were about twenty men stationed; the Indians 
were to the number of about one hundred and fifty, they 
surrounded and furiously attacked the fort at midnight, 
horribly yelling and mimicking the dying groans of such 
as had fallen victims to their savage batbariiy ; but the 
English being fortunately provided with two or three 
pieces of cannon, caused their savage enemies to groan in 
reality, who, after receiving two or three vollies from the 
besieged, retreated, leaving behind them dead, or mor¬ 
tally wounded, about fifty of their number ; in this at¬ 
tack the English sustained no loss. 

The Governor and Council of the new colony, alarm¬ 
ed at the bold and daring conduct of the Pequods, con¬ 
vened to adopt some plan that might seive at least to 
check their murderous career, until such time as they 
could be more deservedly dealt with—by them it was 
unanimously resolved that an adequate force should be 
immediately raised and sent against them ; —according¬ 
ly on the 20th August, between 80 and 90 men, under 
the command of Capt. Endicot, of Salem, embarked 
and set sail for Connecticut river, at the mouth of which 
they arrived on the 30th following. Having formed 
themselves (soon after their disembaikaiion) into two 
companies, they proceeded for the head-quarters of the 
Pequods, who were encamped to the number of five fw 
six hundred, on the summit of a steep hill about five 
npiles distant. The Pequods were armed principally 



with bows and arrows, and suffered the English to ap» 
proach them until within bow shot, when they discharg¬ 
ed a shower of arrowt among them, and then piecipi- 
tately Bed into an adjoining wood ; not however until 
they had received the contents of the muskets of the 
English, which stayed the course of a number of them, 
their loss amounting, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
to about thirty killed and wounded—the loss of the Eng¬ 
lish was comparitively small, not exceeding ten in kil¬ 
led and wounded. Capt. Lvdicot conceiving it diffi¬ 
cult to pursue the enemy with success into an almost 
impenetrable forest, and not being enabled to bring 
them to another action in open field, after destroying 
by fire their temporary encampments, returned home, 
previously lodging twenty of his men in fort Say brook, 
for its defence—as this fort had been more than once at¬ 
tacked by the enemy, it was strongly suspected that 
they were artfully devising means to effect its destruc¬ 
tion. 

After the departure of Capt. Endicot, the Pequods 
perceiving that they had not only drawn upon themselves 
the hatred of the English, but that of all the neighbor¬ 
ing tribes of Indians, attempted to make peace with the 
Narragansets (with whom they had been for a long 
time at war,) but the Governor and Council being ap¬ 
prized of this, sent for Miawtinomi, the Narraganset 
Sachem, and twenty of his principal men, whom they 
termed Sannops ; they arrived in Boston agreeable to the 
summons of the Governor, &c. on the 20ih November 
iollowing. With Miantiwomi a firm peace was con¬ 
cluded, who, after being presented by the Governor with 
* new scarlet coat, as a token of friendship, was escort¬ 
ed out of town by a company ot musketeers, and dis¬ 
missed with a salute of honour.—The articles of Peace 
which were d^awn up by the Goveraor and Council, and 






assented to and signed by Miamtimomi, and his chief 
men, were as follow :— 

ARTICLES. 

I. A permanent Peace to be maintained between the 
English and the Narragansets, both parties pledge them¬ 
selves to adhere to each others interests in all quarrels 
with their enemies. 

II. Neither of the parties to make peace with the 
Pequods. without its being first mutually assented to. 

III. The Narragansets solemnly pledge themselves 
not to harbour or have any dealing with the Pequods, 
but to deliver up to the English such of that tribe as 
resort to them for safety. 

IV. The Narragansets are at all limes to furnish the 
English with guides, whenever they are disposed to en- 
vade the Pequod country. 

The Pequods still continuing to practice their wan¬ 
ton acts of cruelty toward the English, it was jointly a- 
greed by the three colonies to raise as great a force as 
possible the ensuing spring, for the suppressing of the 
common enemy ; in conformity to which the Governor 
ordered the raising and equipping of 160 effective men, 
in each colony, which was the largest number that fire 
arms could at tiiis time be procured for—the whole 
were to be under the command of Col. Stougutov, of 
Dorchester, and Captains Patrick, and Trask, of Sa- 
lem, who were to be accompanied by the Rev. John 
Wilson, of Boston—The object of this expedition was 
to surprise and demolish an Indian fort, situated near the 
head of Mystic river—In May, the whole number (480 
effective men) having assembled at the place of public 
rendezvous, embarked and set sail for Narraganset, 
where they were joined by Miantinomi, with about 300 
of his fighting men, with whom they proceeded for their 
place of destination;—When within about a mile of the 



iott, an Indian was sent to rccorfnoitre the enemy, Trhoj 
making a favorable report, they pushed forward and at 
about break of day, arrived within gun shot of the fort, 
before they were discovered by the enemy—at this im¬ 
portant moment a bloody engagement commenced, the 
Pequods were about 1500 strong, and being completely 
surrounded by the English, and friendly Indians, fought 
desperately, while the adjacent woods resounded with 
their hideous yells j the English commanders with un¬ 
equalled bravery repelled every attack and attempt of the 
enemy to break through their lines— Miantinomi and 
Ilia fighting men, likewise most heroically distinguished 
themselves—boldly facing the enemy, they with their 
long knives and tomahawks, made terrible slaughter a- 
mong them.—After two hours haul fighting, the Eng¬ 
lish having expended all their ammunition, the action 
became still more close and severe, the English dabbing 
their muskets, fell upon the enemy with the fury of 
lions, and very scon compelled the few that remained 
alive to surrender.—It should be here mentioned as a 
remarkable instance of savage bravery, that Miantino- 
Mi, in this severe contest, espying the Sachem of the 
Pequods surrounded by a dozen or more of his bravest 
men, boldiy cut his way through and slew him, and af¬ 
ter detaching the head from the body (with an old sword 
which had been presented him for the purpose) brought 
it and laid it at the feet of Col. Stoughton. 

The English having completely overpowered the ene. 
my, entered their fort and set it on fire, in which the few 
Indians that remained alive, and were unwilling to sur¬ 
render themselves prisoners of war to the English, were 
consumed.—This action proving a decisive one, was of 
the greatest importance to the English—victory was nut, 
however, obtained without considerable loss on their part; 
their number of slain amounting to 68, and the numbor 



of wounded being still greater—the exact loss ot the 
Pequods could never be ascertained, it was supposed to 
have exceeded 500 !—The English having thus com¬ 
pletely effected their object, after burying their dead, re¬ 
turned home, and for this noble exploit, the thanks of 
the Governor and Council were publicly bestowed upon 
them. 

After the complete extermination of the Pcquod tribe, 
the Nafragansets (the most numerous tribe in New-Eng- 
land) being displeased with the small ])ower with which 
they were vested by the English, and the great respect 
which the latter had ever manifested for Uncas, the chief 
Sachem of the Mohegans, appeared disposed to break, 
their treaty of friendship.—The Narragansets were much 
anitnaled by the haughty spiiit and aspiring mind of their 
Sachem Miaktinomi ; who, it was by the English con¬ 
jectured, was tieacherously devising means to draw nil 
the Indian tribes throughout the country into a conspira¬ 
cy against them.—Letters were forwarded to the Govern¬ 
or and Council of Massachusetts, by their friends in Con¬ 
necticut, in which they strongly urged the necessity of 
an immediate co-operation of their forces, for their gen¬ 
eral safety ; as to them, the plot of Miantinosii had 
been discovered by a friendly Indian.—Upon the receipt 
of this important information, fiom Connecticut, the 
General Court of the three colonies was immediately 
convened, and by them it was resolved, that such of the 
Indians as had been presented as a token of rtpect with 
fire-arms, should be deprived of them, at.d that Mian- 
TiNoMi, should be immediately summoned to appear be*, 
fore them, to confute, if possible, the serious charges 
which had been allcdged against him—the summons was 
obeyed by Miantinomi, and while before the Court, 
peremtorily demanded that his accusers should likewise 
be compelled to appear,—No one appearing publicly ti> 
D 



accuse Miantinomi, he promplly charged Ukcas, tnef 
Mohegan Sachem, wilh being the fabiicator of the re¬ 
port— this charge enkipdled the resentment of U»ca», 
who challenged Miantinomi to fight him in single com¬ 
bat, which Miantinomi declining, Uncas declared war 
against the Narragunseta. 

Uncas was a very distinguished friend of the English, 
and had hy his many services signalized himself as such 
-—in no one did they repose more confidence—-he was 
brave and resolute, and a terror to his enemies ; while 
to his friends, he was always pleasing and condescend¬ 
ing.—The first engagement which took place between 
these two very powerful tribes, was on the first of Au¬ 
gust, 1643, which was as severe as it was decisive ; the 
Narragansets having been much tutored by the Engiish, 
fought with becoming bravery, but nothing could with¬ 
stand the invincible spirit of Uncas, who, after routing 
his enemies, pursued AIiantinomi in person, and took 
him prisoner, and shortly after severed his head from his 
body. 

'I'he English now enjoyed a peace until the year 1671, 
when they again took up arms to revenge the death ol 
one of their countrymen, who had been inhumanly mur¬ 
dered by an Indian belonging to the Nipnet tribe, ot 
which the celebrated Philip, of Mount Hope (now Bris¬ 
tol R. I.) was Sachem—It was thought the most pru¬ 
dent step, by the Governor and Council, first to send 
for Philip, and acquaint him with the cause of their 
resentment, and the course which they were determined 
•to pursue, in case he refosed to deliver into thair hands 
the murderer— PkilTp being accordingly sent for, and 
appearing before the Court, appeared much dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the accused, assuring them that no 
pains should he spared to bring him to justice ; and more 
^ully to confirm his friendship for the English; expressed 
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« wish that the declaration which he was about pubTftlf 
■to make, might be committed to paper, that ho and hia 
Council, might thereunto affix their signatures. The 
Governor and Council, in compliance with the request of 
Philip, drew up the following, which after being signed 
by Philip and his chief men, was presented to the Gov¬ 
ernor by Philip in confirmation of his friend!/ assur¬ 
ances :— 

“ Whereas my father, my brother, and myself, have 
uniformly submitted to the good and wholesome laws of 
his majesty, the king of England, and have ever respect¬ 
ed his faithful subjects, the English, as our friends and 
brothers, and being still anxious to brighten the chain of 
friendship between us, we do now embrace this opporiun- 
niiy to pledge ourselves, that we will spare no pains in 
seeking out and bringing to justice, such of our tribe as 
shall hereafter commit any outrage against them ; and to 
remove all suspicion, we voluntarily agree to deliver up 
to them, all the fire-arms, which they have heretofore 
kindly presented us with, until such time as they can 
safely repose confidence in us —and for the true perform¬ 
ance of these our sacred promises, we have hereunto set 
our hands. 

Chief Sachem. 

VhHIP'S ><! mark. 

Chief Men. 

PoKANOKEV’s X maik. 

UveoMBo’s X mark. 

In presence of the ^ Samkama's x 
G overnor and Council. 5 WoeosoM'sy^ mark. 

-Bwlon, April 10, 1671. 

Notwithstanding the fair promises of Philip, it was 
soon discovered by the English, that he was playing a 
deep game, that he was artfully enticing his red breth¬ 
ren throughout the whole of New-England, to rise, en 
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masse, against them, and drive them out of the counfry; 
ihe Narragansctsj for this purpose, had engaged to raise 
4000 fighting men—lli« spiing of 1672, was the time 
agreed upon on which the grand blow was to be given.— 
The evil intentions of Philip, was first discovered and 
communicaled to the English, by a friendly Indian, of 
the Narraganset tribe ; fortunately for them, this Indian 
had been taken into favor by the Rev. Mr. Elliot, by 
whom he had been taught to read and write, and became 
much attached to the English.—The Governor upon re¬ 
ceiving the important information relative to the hostile 
views of Philip, ordered a military watch to be kept up 
in all the English settlements within the three colonies; 
by some of whom it was soon discovered that the report 
of their Indian friend was too well founded, as the In¬ 
dians of different tribes were daily seen flocking in great 
numbers to the head-quariers of Philip ; previously 
sending their wives and children to the Narraganset 
country, which they had ever done previous to the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities. 

'1 he inhabitan's of Swanzey (a small settlement ad¬ 
joining Mount-flope, the head-quarters of Philip) were 
the first who felt the effects of this war.— Philip, en¬ 
couraged by the numbers who were daily enlisting un¬ 
der his banners, and despairing of discovering cause that 
could justify him in the commencement of hostilities 
against hi;* “ f.lends atid brothers,” as he had termed 
them, resolved to provoke tUem to war by killing their 
cattle, firing their barns, &c.—this plan had its desired 
effect, as the inhabitants, determined to save ihcir pio- 
periy or perish in the attempt, fiicd upon the Indians, 
whioh was deemed cause stfficient by the latter to com¬ 
mence their bloody woik—the ivar-/.oop wah iniuitdialtly 
thereupon sounded, when the Indians commcuced an in¬ 
duct imina'c murder ef the dcl'ctxelcfcs inh-bi.ants of 
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Swanzcy, sparing not the tender infant at the breast!— 
but three, of seventy-eight persons which the town con* 
tained, made their escape—Messengers were despatched 
with the melancholy tidings of ihi# bloody f.ffair, to the 
Governor, who by and with the advice of the Council, des¬ 
patched a company of militia with all possible speed to 
the relief of the dislresstd inhabitants residing near the 
head quarters of PuiLip;—as soon as they could be 
raided, three companies more were despatched under the 
command of Captains IIekcuuav, Prfktice, and 
Mosklt, who arrived in the neighborhood ol Svranzey, 
on the 38th June, whcie they were joined by four more 
companies from Plymouth colony—it was found that the 
Indians had pillaged and set fire to the village, and with 
their booty had retired to Mount-Hope—a company of 
cavalry were sent under the command of Capt. Pren¬ 
tice, to reconnoitre them ; but before they arrived at a 
convenient place for this purpose, they were ambushed 
and fired upon by the entniy, who killed six of their 
number and wounded ten—the report of their guns alarm¬ 
ing the remaining companies of the English, they has¬ 
tened to the relief of the cavalry, who at this moment 
were completely surrounded by about 600 Indians, be¬ 
tween whom and the English a vraim contest now en¬ 
sued j the ravages fought desperately, and more than 
once Dearly succeeded in overpowering the English, but 
very fortunately for them, wh .n nearly despairing of vic¬ 
tory, a fresh company of militia from Boston arrived; 
which flunking the enemy on the right and left, and ex¬ 
posing them to two fires, soon overpowered them, and 
caused them to seek shelter in an adjoining wood, inac¬ 
cessible to the English.—The English had in this severe 
engagement 42 killed, ard 73 wounded, many of them 
moi tally—the enemy’s loss was supposed to be much 
greater. 



On the 30lh, Major Satack (who by his Excellency 
the Governor had been appointed Commander in Chief 
of the combined English forces) arrived with an addi¬ 
tional company of cavalry, who with the remaining com¬ 
panies the following day commenced their march for 
Mount-Hope, the head quarters of PniLip—cn their 
way, the English were affected with a scene truly dis- 
tressing ; the Savages, not content with bathing their 
tomahawks m the blood of the defenceless inhabitants of 
Swanzey, had, it was discovered, in many instances de¬ 
tached their limbs from their mangled bodies, and affix- 
ed them to poles which were extended in the air, among 
which were discovered the h^ads of several infant chil- 
dren, the whole of which, by order of Maj. Savage 
Were collected and buried. 

The English arrived at Mount-Hope about sun-set, but 
the enemy having received information of their approach, 
had deserted their wigwarms and retired into a neigh¬ 
boring wood—Major Savage, to pursue the enemy 
wi;h success, now divided his men into seperate compa¬ 
nies, which he ordered to march in different directions, 
stationing 40 at Mount-Hopc—On the 4th July, the 
men under the command of Captains Church, and 
Hhtchinson, fell in with a body of the enemy, to the 
number of 200, whom they attacked ; the English be- 
ing but 32 in number, including officers, victory for a 
considerable length of time appeared much in favour of 
the Savages, but very fortunately for the former being 
commanded by bold and resolute officers, they defend¬ 
ed themselves in the most heroic manner until relieved 
by a company ol cavalry under the command of Capt. 
Prentice— The Indians now in turn finding the fire of 
the English too warm for them, fled in every direction, 
leaving SO of tlieir number dead and about 60 severely 
wounded, on the field of action—lhe English in this en- 



gagcment had 7 killed, and 22 wounded, live of whoca 
•urvived the action but a few hours. 

This action, so far from daunting the bold and reso¬ 
lute Capt. CuuncH, seemed to inspire him with addi¬ 
tional bravery ; unwilling that any of the enemy should 
escape, he boldly led his men into an almost impenetra¬ 
ble forest, into which those who survived the action had 
fled—the Indians perceiving the English approaching, 
concealed themselves from their view by lying flat on 
their bellies, in which situation they remained concealed 
ur/il the English had advanced within a few rods of 
them, when each unperceived fixing upon his man, dis¬ 
charged a shower of arrows among them—this unex¬ 
pected check threw the English into confusion, which 
the Indiins perceiving, rushed furiously upon them with 
their knives and tomahawks, shouting horribly !—the 
English (their cavalry being unable to afford them as¬ 
sistance) were now in a very disagreeable situation, the 
trees being so very large as to render it difficult to use 
their fire arms with any effect, and they were very soon 
so encompassed by the Savages, as to render almost ev¬ 
ery effort to defend themselves, useless; of 64 who en¬ 
tered the swamp, but 27 escaped, among whom, very 
foriuiutely, was their valuable leader Capt. Church. 

The English finding that they could neillier bring 
their enemies to action in open field, or engage them 
with any success in the forest in which they were lodg¬ 
ed, returned horn?, with the exception of three compa¬ 
nies, who by Major Satagk were stationed near the 
borders of a swamp, into which it was strongly suspec¬ 
ted that Philip, with a number of hts tribe, had fled— 
this swamp was two miles in length, and to the Eng¬ 
lish inaecessihle— Philip, who had been watching the 
motion of his enemies, perceiving the greater part ot 
them marching off conjectured that their object was 



to obtain a rciuforceraent ; impressed with this belief, 
he resolved to improve the first opportunity to escape 
with a few chosen men, by water, (the swamp border¬ 
ing on an extensive cove)—-this he with little difficulty 
effected the proceeding.night, taking the advantage of 
a low tide. They were soon after their escape discov¬ 
ered and pursued by the inhabitants of Rehoboth, ac- 
companied by a party of the Mohegans, v»ho had vol- 
unleered their services against Philip; 

The Rehoboth militia came up with the rear of the 
enemy about sunset, and killed 12 of them, without sus> 
laining any loss on their part ; night prevented their 
engaging the whole force of Philip, but early the suc¬ 
ceeding morning they continued the pursuit, the In¬ 
dians had however fled with such precipitancy that it 
was found impossible to overtake them—they bent their 
course to the westward, exhorting the different tribes 
through which they passed to take up arms against the 
English. 

1 he United Colonies became now greatly alarmed at 
the hostile views and rapid strides of Philip— the Gen¬ 
eral Court was constantly in silting and endeavouring to 
plan means to cut him off before he should have an op- 
portunity to corrupt the minds of too many of his coun¬ 
trymen. 

While the Court was thus employed, information was 
received that Philip had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Brookfield (situated about 65 miles from Boston) and 
that a number of its inhabitants had been inhumanly 
butchered by his adherents—Orders were immediately 
thereupon issued for the raising ten companies of foot 
and horse, to be dispatched to the relief of the unfor¬ 
tunate inhabitants of Brookfield ; but before they could 
reach that place Philip and his party had entered the 
town, and indiscriminately put to death almost every in- 



habitant which it contained, the few that escaped haring 
taken the precaution, previous to the attack, to assemble 
together in one house, which they strongly fortified ; this 
house was furiously attacked by the savages and several 
times set on fire, and the besieged were on the point of 
surrendering when Major Willard happily arrived to 
their relief—Between the English and the Indians a des¬ 
perate engagement now ensued, the former by the ex¬ 
press command of tiicir officers, gave no quarter, but in 
a very heroic manner rubhed upon the savages with club¬ 
bed muskets ; the action continued until near sunset, 
when the few Indians that remained alive sought shelter 
in 'he neighboring woods.—In this engagement the Eng¬ 
lish had 22 killed and 75 wounded—the enemy’s loss 
was 217 killed, and betweeu 200 and 300 wounded, who 
by way of retaliation (for their barbarity exercised to¬ 
ward the dtfenceless inhabitants of Brcokficld) were im¬ 
mediately put to death. 

The Gevernor and Council, nn learning the fate of the 
untoriunate inhabitants ol Brookfield, despatched a rein¬ 
forcement of three companies of cavalry to Major Wil- 
LARD, and ordered the like number to be vent him from 
Hartford, in Connecticut colony, with which he was di¬ 
rected to pursue Philip with fire and sword, to whatever 
part of the country he should resort. 

It being discovered- that a part of Philip’s force had 
fled to Hatfield, two companies of English, under com¬ 
mand of Capt. Laturop, and Capt. Beers, were sent in 
pursuit of tliem, who within about three miles of Hat¬ 
field, overtook and attacked them, but the force of the 
English being greatly inferior to that of the enemy, the 
former were defeated and driven back to the main body, 
which euabled the enemy (who had in the late engage¬ 
ment been detacked from their main body) to join Phil¬ 
ip. —On the 18th September, information was received 
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by Major VVii.lard that ihc enemy had succcssi-rely at¬ 
tacked and defeated the troops under the command ct 
Capt- Laturop, that they were ambushed and unex¬ 
pectedly surrounded by 1000 of the enemy, to whom 
they all (except three, who e5ca[>cd) fell a sacrifice !— 
The defeat of Capt. Lathbop took place in tl»e neigh¬ 
borhood of Deerfield, for the defence of which, thete 
was an English garrison, which the Indians were about 
to attack when Major Willard happi y arrived, on ihc 
approach of whom, the Indians fled. 

On the 10th October lollowir.g, a party of Philip’s 
Indians successfully assaulted the town of Springfield, 
which they pillaged and set fire to, killing about 40 of the 
inhabitants.—On the 14th they assaulted the town of 
Hatfield, in which two companies, under the command 
of Capt. Moselt, and Capt. Applkton, were stationed; 
the enemy continued the attack for about two hours, 
when finding the fire of the English too warm for them, 
they fled, leaving a number of their party behind them 
dead. 

Philip now finding himself closely pursued by a large 
and formidable body of the English, deemed it prudent 
to bend his course toward bis old place of residence, 
there to remain until the ensuing spring. 

But the Commissioners of the United Colonies, duly 
reflecting on the deplorable situation of their defenceless 
brethren throughout the country, aware that there were 
then a much greater number of their savage enemies 
embodied, than at any former pciiod, who, if sufFcred 
peaceably to retire into winter quarters, might prove too 
powerful for them the spring ensuing, resolved to attack 
the whole force under Philip in their winter encamp¬ 
ment—for the purpose of which, every Englishman, ca¬ 
pable of bearing arms, were commanded (by Proclama¬ 
tion of the Governor) to hold himself in leadincss to 



Marck at the shoriest notice.—The lOth of December, 
was the day appointed by the Commissioners on which 
the decisive blow was to be given—six companies were 
immediately raised in Massachusetts, consisting in the 
whole of 527 men, to the command of which were ap¬ 
pointed Captains Mosklt, Gardner, Davenport, 
Oliver, and Johnson —five companies were raised in 
Connecticut, consisting of 450 men, to the command of 
which were appointed Captains Sielt, Gallop, Mason, 
Watts, and Marshall —two companies were likewise 
laiscd in Plymouth, consisting of 150 men, who wcie 
commanded by Captains Rice and Goa am ;—three Ma¬ 
jors of the three respective divisions, were also appoint¬ 
ed, to wit : Major Appleton of Massachusetts—Major 
Treat of Cooneclicut, and Major Bradford of Ply- 
mouUt—the whole force, consisting of 1127 men, were 
commanded by Major-General Winslow, late Governor 
of the colonics.—(Jn the 7lh December, the combined 
forces commenced their march for the head-quarters of 
the enemy—at this inclament season it was with the ut¬ 
most difficulty that the troops were enabled to penetrate 
through a wild and pathless wood—on the morning of 
the 9th (having travelled all the pieceding night) they 
ariived at the border of an extensive swamp, in which 
they were informed by their guides, the enemy were en¬ 
camped, to the number of 2000.— The English (af;er 
partaking of a little refreshment) formed for bitlle.— 
Capt. Moselv, atid Capt. Davenport led the van, and 
M-’j. Applston, and Capt. Oliver, brought up the 
rear of the Masrachutcus forces—General Winslow, 
with the Pljm^ uih troops, formed the centre —the Con¬ 
necticut troops finder the command of their respccii.'C 
captains, toget'icr with about 500 of the Mohegans, com¬ 
manded by Cnc AS, brought up the rear. 

It was discovered by an Indian sent for that purpt.se, 



that in the cenlie of the swamp, the enemy had built a 
very strong fort, of so wise construction, that it was with 
difficulty that more than one person could enter at one 
time.—About 10 o’clock, A. M. the English, with the 
sound of the trumpet, entered the swamp, and when 
within about fifty rods of their fort, were met and attack¬ 
ed by the enemy—the Indians, in their usual manner, 
shouting and howling like beasts of prey, commenced 
the attack with savage fury, but with a hideous noise 
the English were not to be intimidated j charging them 
with unequalled bravery, the enemy were soon glad to 
seek shelter within the walls of their fort;—the English 
having closely pressed upon the enemy, as they retreat¬ 
ed, now in turn found themselves in a very disagreeable 
situation, exposed to the fire of the Indians, (who were 
covered by a high breastwork) they were not even ena¬ 
bled to act on the defensive.—At this critical juncture, 
the lion-hearted Uncas, with the assent of Gen. VVims- 
Lovr, offered (with the men under his command) to scale 
the walls of the fort, which being approved of by the 
English commanders, Uncas, with about sixty picked 
men, in an instant ascended to the top of the fort, where 
having a fair chance at the enemy, they hurled their 
tomahawks and dischargtd their arrows with such suc¬ 
cess among them, as in a very short time to throw them 
into the utmost confusion; those who attempted to es- 
cape from the lorl, were instantly cut in pieces by the 
troops without—the enemy finding themselves thus hem¬ 
med in, and attacked on all sides, in the most abject 
terms begged for quarter, which was denied them by the 
English—a great proportion cf the troops being now 
mounted on the walls of the fort, they had nothing to do 
but load and fire, the enemy being penmed up and hud¬ 
dled together in such a manner, that there was scarcely 
a shot lost —This bloody contest was of rear six hours 
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continuance, when, the English perceiving the furl filled 
with nought but deadjorsuqh as were mortally wounded 
of the enemy, closed the bIbody conflict. 

The scene of action at this instant was indeed such as 
could not fail to shock the stoutest hearted !—the huge 
logs of which the fort was constructed, were completely 
crimsoned with the blood of the enemy, while the sur¬ 
rounding woods resounded with the dying groans of the 
wounded.—'I'hc number of slain of the enemy in this 
severe engagement, could not be ascertained, it was 
however imihense ; of 2000 which the fort was sup¬ 
posed to contain at the commencement of the action, 
not 200 escaped ! among whom unfortunately was the 
treacherous Philip. 

Although the destruction of so great a number of the 
enemy was considered of the greatest importance to the 
English, yet it proved a conquest dearly bought—it was 
obtained at the cxpence of the lives of not only a great 
number cf privates, but a great proportion of their most 
valuable officers ; among whom were Captains Davkx- 
poRT, Garbner, Johnson, Siely and Marshall— on 
enumerating their number of slain and wounded,, it was 
found as follows :— 


Of the companies commanded ly 


Captains Moselt, 

10 killed. 

40 wounded. 

Oliver, 

20 

48 

Gardner, 

11 

32 

Johnson, 

18 

38 

Davenport, 

15 

19 

Gallup, 

28 

43 

ISlELV, 

32 

50 

Watts, 

19 

33 

Marshall, 

25 

37 

Goram, 

So 

41 

Sachem Uncas, 

51 

«2 


Total 259 Total 463 




The Fcquod, Ntrraganset and Nipnet tvibcj, being 
by the late action, nearly cxieiminatcd, the few that sur- 
viyed (by the direction of Philip) fled in small parties 
to different parts of the country, improving every oppor¬ 
tunity that presented to revenge the deaths of their 
brethren—On the lOlh Februaiy, 1678, about 100 of 
them surprized the inhabitants of Lancaster, (Mass.) a 
part of whom, as a place of greater safety, had the day 
previous resorted to the dwelling of the Rev, Mr. Rowl¬ 
and, this however being constructed o.f dry logs, was 
set fire to by the Indians, which the unfortunate Eng¬ 
lish within being unable to extinguish, they fell victims 
to the devouring flames.—On the 21st the enemy attack¬ 
ed the inhabitants of Medfield, 32 ot whom they killed 
and of the remainder made captives. 

On the 2d March, the Indians still continuing their 
depredations, two companies of cavalry, under the com¬ 
mand of Capt. Pierce and Capt. Watkins, were or¬ 
dered out for the purpose of protecting the defenceless 
inhabitants of the towns most dangerously situated—on 
the 4th they marched to Pauluxet, near where there 
were a considerable body of Indians encamped, whomj 
on the morning of the 5th, they fell in with and attack¬ 
ed—the enemy at first appeared but few in number, but 
these were only employed to decoy the English, who, on 
a sudden, found themselves* surrounded by more than 
300 Indians, who, with their tomahawks and scalping 
knives, rushing furiously upon them, threatened them 
with instant destruction !—The English now acting upon 
the defensive, although surrounded by five times their 
number, fought with their usual spirit, and were resolved 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible, they were very 
soon however compelled to yield to the superior force 
of their savage enemies ; but five escaped !—This victo¬ 
ry, though of considerable importance to the savages, 



(the fire-arms of the conquered falling into their hands) 
cost them a aumber of their bravest vrarriors, 100 of 
whom were the pioceeding day found dead upon the 
field of action—there were in this engagement about 30 
liiendly Indians with the English, who fought like des¬ 
peradoes) one of them observing Capt. Pierce unable to 
stand) in consequence of the many wounds he had re¬ 
ceived, for nearly two hours bravely defended him ; ^vhen 
pirccivmg his own iminerit danger, and that he could 
afford the captain no further assistance, hy blacking his 
fi.ee as the enemy had done, ctcaped unnoticed. 

On the 25lh March, a party of Indians attacked and 
burnt the towns of Weymouth and Warwick, killing a 
great number of the inhabitants.—On the I0;h April 
following they pillaged and burnt Rchoboth and Provi¬ 
dence. 

On the Ist May, a company of English and 150 Mo- 
hegans, under command of Capt. Gkopce Dennison, 
weie sent in pursuit of a body of the enemy command¬ 
ed hy the son of Miantinomi ; on the 8th they met 
with and attacked them, near Groton—the Indians, ap¬ 
parently determined on victory or death, displayed an 
unusual degree of courage, but the English and Mohe- 
gans provfd too strong for them, who after destroying 
the greater part with their muskets and tomahawks, 
drove the reroaindtr into a neighboring river, where they 
soon perished. 

On the 23d, Cononchet, Sachem of the few scattered 
remains of the Narr^tganseis, proposed to his Council 
that tlic lands bordering on Connecticut river, not inhab¬ 
ited by the English, should be by them planted with 
corn, for their future subsistence, which being approved 
of by the latter, 200 of the Narragansets were despatch¬ 
ed for this purpose—the Governor being apprized of their 
intentions, despatched three companies of cavalry to in- 



ftrcept tliem ; about 100 of the Mohegans, under the 
cuintnand of ()K£coy (ihc son of Uncas) accompanied 
the English—the enemy were commanded by Comox- 
CHET in person, who first proceeded to Seconk to pro- 
cure seed corn ; it wa« in the neighborhood of this 
place that they were first met with and engaged by the 
English and Mohegans-the enemy with becoming bra¬ 
very, for a long time withstood the attack, but being but 
poorly provided with weapons, they were at length over¬ 
powered, and compelled to yield to the superior power 
of their enemies— In the midst of the action Cononchet, 
fearful of the issue, deserted his men and attempted to 
seek shelter in a neighboring wood, but being recognized 
by the Mohegans, they pursued him—CoKoitcntT, per¬ 
ceiving himself nearly overtaken by bis pursuers, to fa- 
cililate his flight first threw away his blanket, and then 
his silver laced coat (wi'Ii which he had been presented 
by the English a few v-eeks previous,) but finding that 
he could not escape from his pursuers by fi ght, he plung¬ 
ed into a river, where he was even followed by half a 
dozen resolute Mohegans, who laying hold of him fqr- 
ced him under water and there held him until drowned. 
—The loss of the English and Mohegans in this en¬ 
gagement was 12 killed and 21 wounded, that of the 
enemy was 43 killed and about 80 wounded. 

The inhabitants of New-London, Norwich and Ston- 
ington, having freciuently discovered a number of the 
enemy lurking about in small bodies, in the adjacent 
woods, by joint agreement voluntarily enlisted them¬ 
selves (to the number of 300) under the command of 
ft . ;,or Palmb/t, and Captains Dennison, and Avert, 
who with the assistance of the Mohegins, and a few 
friendly Narragansets, in ihrec expeditions, destroyed 
nearly 1000 of the enemy. 

On the 8th June the Indians assaulted and burnt 



Bridgewater, a small settlement in the colony of Massa^ 
chusetts, forty of its inhabitants fell victims to savage 
barbarity. 

On the 12th a severe engagement took place between 
a company of English cavalry and about SOO of the ene¬ 
my, near Groton—-the latter were not perceived by the 
former, until they were within a few paces of them (the 
Indians having concealed themselves in the bushes) when 
suddenly issuing forth with a hideous yell, the cavalry 
were thrown into some confusion, but again forming and 
charging the enemy, they fled in every directihn; the 
cavalry in attempting to pursue them, were once more 
ambushed ; the contest now became close and severe, the 
Indians having succeeded in decoying the English into a 
thick wood, attacked them with great lury and success.— 
The commander of the English being killed, every man 
sought his own safety—of forty-five, of which this com¬ 
pany was composed, but thirteen escaped !—the loss of 
the enemy was, however, probably much greater. 

The Governor and Council of Massachusetts colony* 
aware of the danger 'o which many of the inland settlc- 
men’s were exposed, by frequent incursions of the enemy* 
and finding it extremely difficult to raise a sufTicient force 
to oppose them in the many parts to which the fragments 
of tlie broken tribes had resorted, adopted the policy of 
sending among them, as spies, such Indians as could be 
depended on ; which plan had its desired effect—these 
Indians representing the force of the English much 
greater than it really was, and warning the enemy of 
danger which did not at that time exist, deterred them 
from acting, in many instances, on the offensive.— me 
of the fnendly Indians returning to Boston on the lOih 
July, reported as follows :—“ that a large number of In¬ 
dians were embodied in a wood near Lancaster, which 
place they intended to attack and burn m a few days, that 
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flicy had been encouraged to continue tite war wi-.h the 
English by Frenchmen, from the great lake, who had sup¬ 
plied them with fire-arms and ammunition !" 

On the receipt of this important information, the Gov¬ 
ernor despatched three companies of cavalry, und^r the 
command of Major Savage, for the defence of Lancas¬ 
ter, who unfortunately by mistaking the road fell into 
an ambush of about 350 Indians, by whom they were in¬ 
stantly surrounded—the Englisli exhibited great presence 
of mind, and repelled the attack of the enemy in a very 
heroic manner; the latter being, however, well provided 
with fire arms, soon gained a complete victory over the 
English, whose loss, in this unfortunate engagement 
Was fifty-four !—the loss of the enemy could not be ascer¬ 
tained, as they remained masters of the field of action. 

On the 12ih August, a party of Indians entered the 
town of Westfield, and took a number of the inhabitants 
prisoners, and burnt several houses.—'I'hree of them 
soon after made their appearance at a house near said 
loA'n and fired at the man at his doot, who fell; they 
ran towards him, and one of them stooping to scalp him> 
he was saluted by the man’s wife, with a stroke from a 
large hatchet in his back, which went so completely into 
his body, that at three different efforts, she could not dis- 
cngage it, and the Indian made off with it sticking in 
him ; a second Indian also made an attempt, when she, 
by a well directed stroke with a stick she had got, laid 
him on the ground; the third then run, and the other, 
as soon as he had recovered his feet, followed the exam¬ 
ple, on which the woman look her husband in her arms 
and carried him into the house, where he soon after re¬ 
covered. 

On the 17th, a party of Indians commenced an attack 
on Northampton, but there being a number of English 
soldiers therein stationed, the enemy were repulsedt 



On the 20ih, a number of the inhabitants of Spring# 
field were attacked by a party of Indians as they were 
returning from divine service, and although the former 
were provided with fire-arms, the enemy succeeded in 
making prisoners of two women and several children, 
whom they soon after inhumanly tomahawked and scalp¬ 
ed, in which situation they were the succeeding day found 
by a party of English, sent out in pursuit of the ene¬ 
my—one of the unfortunate women (although shocking¬ 
ly mangled) was found still alive, and when so far recov¬ 
ered as to be enabled to speak, gave the following ac¬ 
count of the late of iier unfortunate companions, to wit : 
—“ That they were first conveyed by the savages to a 
thick wood, where they were severally bound whh cords, 
that the Indians soon after built a fire and regaled ihem- 
aelves with what they had previously stolen from the Eng¬ 
lish ; that soon after a warm dispute arose between 
them, relative to the prisoners, each claiming the wo¬ 
men for their squaws (or wives) that they at length pro¬ 
ceeded to blows, and after beating each other for some 
time with clubs, it was agreed by both parlies (to pre¬ 
vent further altercation) that the women should be put 
to death, which they, as they supposed, carried imme¬ 
diately into execution; the unfortunate narrator, receiv¬ 
ed a severe blow on the head, which brought her sense¬ 
less to the ground, and while in this situation, was scalp¬ 
ed and left for dead by her ‘avage enemies!” 

The inhabitants of Sudbury, with a company of sol¬ 
diers, under the command of Lieut. Jacobs, of Marlbo¬ 
rough, alarmed at the near approach of the enemy (who, 
to the number of about 300 were encamped near that 
place) resolved to attack them at night; accordingly on 
the 6lh September, they marched within view of them, 
and at night (as they lay extended around a large fire) 
approached them unpercsived, until within gun shot, 



vrhcn they gave them the contents of their muskets 
many of those that remained unhurt, being suddenly 
aroused fiom their slumber by the yells of their wound¬ 
ed brethren, and imagining that they were completely 
surrounded by the English (whom the darkness of the 
night prevcnied their seeing) threw themselves into the 
lire which they had enkindled, and there perished ; but 
few if any escaped—in this attack the English sustained 
no loss. 

On the 25th, a considerable body of the enemy attack¬ 
ed the inhabitants of Marlborough, many of whom they 
killed, and set fire to their houses—a company of Eng¬ 
lish who had been ordered from Concord for the defence 
of this place were cut off by the savages, and totally de- 
stroyed—two other companies despatched from Boston, 
for the like purpose, met with the same fate—it appear¬ 
ed that the Governor, on learning the situation of the un¬ 
fortunate inhabitants of Marlborough, despatched to 
their relief, two companies under the command of Cap¬ 
tains Wadsworth and Smith, who before they arrived 
at their place of destination, were informed that the sav¬ 
ages had quit Marlborough, and proceeded for Sudbury 
(12 miles distant) which induced the English to alter 
their course and proceed immediately for the latter place 
—of this, it appeared, that the enemy had been apprized 
by their runners, and had lain a plan to cut them off ere 
they should reach Sudbury, which they in the following 
manner completely effected—learning the course which 
the English would take, they, within a lew rods thereof, 
stationed 50 or 60 of their number in an open field, who 
were ordered to retreht into a neighboring thicket as 
soon as discovered and pursued by the English ; in this 
thicket the remainder of the Indians, to the nunibcr of 
200, concealed themselves, by prostrating themselves flat 
•a their bellies—the English on their arrival, espying the 
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Indian* in the field, and presuming them to be but few in 
number, pursued and attacked them, who very soon re- 
treated to the fatal spot where their treacherous brethren 
lay concealed and prepared to give their pursuers a warm 
ij not a fatal reception ; here they were closely pursued 
by the English, who too late discovered the fatal snare 
which had been laid for them; in an instant they were 
completely surrounded and attacked cn all sides by the 
savages; the English for several hours bravely defauded 
themselves, but at length were borne down by numbers 
Jar superior to their own-thus fell the brave captain 
Wadsworth, and captain Smith, as well as most of tho 
troops under their command. 

The Indians bordering on the river Merrimack, feel- 
ing themselves injured by the encroachments of the Eng. 
lish, once more rcassumed the bloody tomahawk, which 
had been buried for a number of years_On the 1st No¬ 

vember they in a considerable body entered the villages 
of Chelmsford and Woburn, and indiscriminately put to 
death every inhabitant they contained, not sparing the 
infant at the breast!—On the 9th they burnt the house 
of a Mr. Eames, near Concord, killed his wife and made 
captives of his children.—On the isth they took prison- 
cr a young woman (fifteen years of age) who, by the 
family with whom she resided, had been placed on a hill 
in the neighbourhood of their dwelling to watch the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy—the account which the young wo¬ 
man gave of her capture and escape, was as follow:— 
that “ on the morning of her capture, the family har¬ 
ing been informed that a party ol Indians had the day 
previous been discovered in a neighbouring wood, she 
(by their request) ascended a hill near the house to watch ^ 
their motions, and alarm the fimily if seen approaching 
the house; that about noon she discovered a number of 
them ascending the hill in great haste, that she immedi- 






ately thereupon attempted to evade them by retiring in¬ 
to a thicket, but that the Indians (who it appeared had 
before observed her) found her after a few moments 
search, and compelled her to accompany them to her 
settlement, about 40 miles distant—it was here they 
gave her to understand she must remain and become 
their squaw, and dress and cook their victuals—that she 
remained with them about three weeks, during which 
time they made several expeditions against the English, 
and returned with a great number of scalps—that on the 
night of the 6ih December, they returned with six hor- 
ses, which they had stolen from the English, which hav- 
ing turned into a small enclosure, they set out on a new 
expedition—that she viewed this as a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to escape, to effect which, she caught and mount- 
cd one of the horses, and making use of a strip of bark 
for a bridle, she penetrated a wild and pathless wood, 
and arrived at Concord at seven o’clock the proceeding 
morning, having travelled all the preceding ni|;ht to e- 
vade the pursuit of the enemy 1”—In like manner did 
one of the children of Mr. Eames (of whose capture 
mention is made in the preceding page) escape from the 
Indians, although but ten years of age, he travelled six¬ 
ty miles through an uninhabited wood, subsisting on a. 

crons! r , , , 

On the 12ih December a party of Indians attacked 

and killed several of the inhabitants of Bradford. The 
Governor, for the protection of the defenceless inhabi¬ 
tants on the Merrimack, ordered the raising and equip¬ 
ping of four companies of cavalry, to the command of 
which we^'e appointed as captains, Messrs. Sill, Cut- 
lkk, Holyoke and Prentice. 

On the 21d the above troops proceeded for the borders 
of the Merrimack, and on the26:h they fell in with a con¬ 
siderable body of the enemy whonn they engaged and 
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«ompIeteIy defeated.—On the 2nd January, 1669, Capt. 
Prentice, detached from the main body, fell in with 
and engaged about 100 of the enemy near Rehoboth, 
whom he likewise defeated, but with considerable loss on 
his part. 

On the 5ih, the son of the brave Capt. Holyoke, of 
Springfield, receiving information that a number of the 
enemy in small bodies were skulking about in the woods 
bordering on that town, with twenty resolute young men 
marched out to attack them—falling in with a considera¬ 
ble body of them, an engagement ensued, which though 
severe terminated at length in favour of the English— 
the Indians being furnished with fire-arms, were unwil¬ 
ling to give ground, and would probably have remained 
masters of the field, had not the English received a re¬ 
inforcement which put them to flight—the loss of the 
English in this engagement was 5 killed and 9 wound¬ 
ed, and that of the enemy, 21 killed, and 29 wounded. 

The savages were no longer confined to any particular 
tribe, or place, but in parties from 50 to SOO, were scat¬ 
tered all over the thinly inhabited parts of New-England 
—a considerable number of them were yet in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Hadley, Deerfield and Northampton, where 
they were continually committing their wanton acts of 
barbarity.—'1 he inhabitants of the above mentioned 
towns, duly reflecting on the danger to which they were 
daily exposed, formed themselves into several companies 
and made choice of their commanders—On the 2d of 
February, receiving information that there were near 200 
Indians embodied in a swamp in the neighberhood of 
Deerfield, the above mentioned force marched out to at¬ 
tack them ; arriving within view of them about day¬ 
break, they discovered the whole stretched out upon the 
ground around their fire, wrapped in the arms of Mor¬ 
pheus—the cavalry immediately thereupon alighted, and 
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after forming themselves, approached them within pis* 
tol shot before they were discovered by the enemy ; who, 
being suddenly aroused from their slumber, and aston¬ 
ished at the unexpected appearance of so many of their 
enemies, fell an easy prey to the English, who, without 
the loss of a man, killed 120 ol them ; the remainder, as 
the only means of escape, having plunged ipto a river, 
where probably many of them perished. 

Although the English atchieved this action without any 
loss on their part, they were on their return unhappily 
ambushed by about 400 of the enemy—the English hav¬ 
ing expended all their ammunition m the late engage- 
jiient, and being much fatigued, were now in turn likely 
to fall an ea«y prey to their enemies, who, with their 
bloody knives and tomahawks, for the space of an hour, 
attacked them with the greatest success—not one of the 
English, it is probable, would have survived this bloody 
and unexpected attack, had it not teen for the presence 
of mind of their brave commander (Capt. Holyoke,) 
who by a stratagem, succeeded in saving a part of them 
—Capt. Holyoke had his horse killed under him, and 
at one time was attacked by five of the enemy, whom 
he beat off with his cutlass the loss of the Eng ish in 
this unfortunate action was 51 killed and 84 wounded, 
many of the latter survived the action but a few days— 
the defeat and destruction of the English in this engage- 
roent was much to be lamented, as among the slain 
were the heads of se/eral Families who had volunteered 
their services in defence of their infant settlements. 

On the lOlh, several hundreds of the enemy, encour¬ 
aged by their late success, appeared before Hatfield and 
fired several dwelling-houses without the fortification of 
the town—the inhabitants of Hadley being seasonably 
apprized of the situation of their brethren at Hatfield, a 
numlicr of them volunteered their services and marched 



lo their relief—the Indians as they were accustomed to 
do, on the approach of the English, lay flat on their bel> 
lies until they were within bow shot, when partly rising, 
they discharged a shower of arrows among them, which 
wounded several of the English, but the latter having 
wisely reserved their fire, now levelled their pieces with 
the best effect at the enemy, before they had lime to re¬ 
cover their legs, which killing a number of them, the re¬ 
mainder fled with great precipitancy. 

On the 3d February the Governor cf the Colonics re¬ 
ceiving information that the Indians were collecting in 
great numbers near Brookfield, despatched Capt. Hench¬ 
man. with 50 men to dislodge them, who proceeding first 
to Hadley, was joined by a company of cavalry from 
Hartford—on the ninth they discovered and attacked a 
party of Indians near Ltncasier, they killed fifty of them, 
and took between fifty and sixty of their women and chil¬ 
dren prisoners.—Capt. Henchman on his way lo Brook¬ 
field, discovered the dead bodies of several of his coun¬ 
trymen halfconsumed by fire, who it appeared had a few 
days previous fallen victims to the wanton barbarity of 
the savages. 

The scattered remains of the enemy being now so 
completely harrassed and driven from place to place by 
the English, a number of them resorted to the weiiern 
country, then inhabited by the Mohawks ; but the latter 
being on friendly terms with the English and Dutch, who 
were settling among them, were unwilling to harbor their 
enemies, and consequently attacked a considciable body 
of them on the 5th March ; the engagement was a severe 
one—the fugitive Indians being furnished with fire-arms, 
repelled the attack of the Mohawks with a becoming spi¬ 
rit, but at length were overpowered and completely de¬ 
feated—the loss on both sides was very great. 

On the lOih, the Indians took a Mr. Wir.LET piisoner 
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near Swanzey, and after cutting off his ears and nose, 
set him at liberty, in which situation he returned neatly 
exhausted with loss of blood to bis family.—On the 3(Xh, 
a negro man who bad been for several months a prison¬ 
er among them, made his escape and returned to the 
Fnglisb, to whom he gave the following information, to 
wit:—that the enemy were concerting a plan to attack 
Taunton and the villages adjacent—that for this purpose 
there were then embodied near Worcester, 1000 of them, 
one hundred of whom were furnished with fire-arms— 
that a few days previous to his escape, a scouting party 
arrived and brought in with them twenty head of horn¬ 
ed cattle and seven human scalps!—To frustrate the in¬ 
tentions of the enemy, the Governor despatched three 
companies of cavalry for the defence of Taunton, 

The English of Connecticut colony (although but little 
troubled with the enemy since the destruction of the Pe- 
quods) were willing to afford their brethreM all the assis¬ 
tance possible, in a protracted and bloody war with their 
unmerciful foes—they accordingly furnished three com¬ 
panies of cavalry, who, under the command of the experi¬ 
enced Major Talcott, on the 2d April proceeded to the 
westward, in search of the enemy—on the 6th they fell 
in with attacked and defeated a considerable body of 
them—apparently, by the special direction of divine pro¬ 
vidence, Maj. Talcott arrived in the neighborhood of 
Hadley, in time to preserve that town, and save its unfor¬ 
tunate inhabilanls from total destruction 1—the enemy 
to the number of 500, were on the eve of entering the 
town when they were met by the Major, with the troops 
under his command; this unexpected relief animating 
the few inhabitants which the town contained, they has¬ 
tened to the assistance ot their brethren, who at this mo¬ 
ment were seriously engaged Avith the whole body of the 
enemy—victory for a long lime appeared uncertain—the 



«ncmjr at the commencement of the action having gained 
some signal advantages, victory for a considerable time 
appeared likely to decide in their favor—fortunately, the 
inhabitants of Hadley having for ihtir defence a few 
weeks previous, procured from Boston an eight pounder, 
it was at this critical period loaded by the women, and 
being mounted, was conveyed by them to the English, 
which (being loadetl with nails, small shot, &.c.) was by 
them discharged with the best effect upon the enemy> 
who immediately thereupon QecLin every direction—thus 
it was that the English in a great measure, owed the 
preservation of their lives to the unexampled heroism of 
« few women ! 

The Governor and Council of the United Colonies, 
taking under serious consideration the miraculous escape 
of the inhabitants of Hadley, from total destruction, and 
the late success of the arms of the English in various 
parts of the country, appointed the 27th day of August, 
1669, to be observed throughout the Colonies as a day 
of Public Thanksgiving and Praise to Almighty God i 
—this, it may be well to observe, was the commence¬ 
ment of an annual custom of our forefathers, which to 
the present day, is so religiously observed by their de¬ 
scendants throughout the New.England states; 

On the 3d September, the Connecticut forces under 
command of Major Talcott, and Captains Dknsiisow 
and Newburv, proceeded to Narraganset in quest of the 
enemy, who to the number of about 300 had a few days 
previous been discovered in a piece of woods near Mount ^ 
Hope—the English were accompanied by their faiihlul 
friend, Uncas, wiih 100 Mohegans under his command. 

—In the evening of the 6tb, they discovered the In¬ 
dians encamped at the foot of a steep hill, on which Ma¬ 
jor Talcott made arrangements for an attack—the 
Mohegans were ordered by a circuitous route to gain the 



iummit of the hill, to prevent the flight of the enemy- 
two companies of cavalry were ordered to flank ihcm on 
the right and left, while Major Talcott, with a com¬ 
pany of foot, stationed himself in their rear—having 
thus disposed of his forces, a signal gun was fired for 
the Mohegans to commence the attack, which they did 
and with such spirit (accompanied by their savage yells) 
that had the enemy been renowned for their bravery they 
must have been to the highest degree appalled at so un. 
expected an onset!—after contending a few moments 
with the Mohegans, they were attacked on the right and 
left by the cavalry, who with their cutlasses made great 
havock among them ; they were however unwilling to 
give ground until they had lost nearly one half their 
number, when they attempted a flight to a swamp in 
their rear, but here they were met by Maj. Talcott, 
with the company of foot, who gave them so warm a 
reception that they once more fell back upon the Mohe¬ 
gans, by whom they were very soon overpowered, and 
would have been wholly destroyed had not Maj. Tal¬ 
cott humanly interfered in their behalf, and made pris¬ 
oners of the few that remained alive—among the latter 
was their leader, a squaw, commonly termed the queen 
of Narraganset ; and among them an active young fel¬ 
low who begged to be delivered into the hands of the 
Mohegans, that they might put him to death in their 
fiwn way, and sacrifice him to their cruel genius of re¬ 
venge in which they ao much delighted 1—The English, 
although naturally averse to acts of savage barbarity^ 
were no: in this instance unwilling to comply with the 
voluntary although unnatural request of the prisoner, as 
it appeared that he had exuUingly boasted in presence of 
the Mohegans of having killed 19 of the English with 
his gun, and after charging it for the 20lh (there be¬ 
ing no more of the latter within reach) he levelled at ?, 







Mohegtn, whom he killed, which completing his num¬ 
ber, he was willing to die by their hands!—the Mohe- 
gans accordingly began to prepare for the tragical e- 
vent—forming themselves into a circle (admitting as 
many of the English as were disposed to witness their 
tragical proceedings) the prisoner was placed in the 
centre, when sne of the Mohegans, who in the late en¬ 
gagement had lost a brother, with his knife cut otf the 
prisoners ears ! then his nose ! and then the fingers of 
each hand 1—and after the relapse of a few moments, 
dug out his eyes and filled their sockets with hot em¬ 
bers !!—although the few English present were over¬ 
come with a view of a scene so shocking to humanity, 
yet the prisoner (so far f:om bewailing his fate) seemed 
to surpass his tormentors in expressions of joy !—when 
nearly exhausted with the loss of blood, and unable 
longer to stand, his executioner closed the tragic scene 
by beating out his brains with a tomahawk ! 

The few Indians that now remained in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Plymouth colony, being in a state of starvation, 
they surrendered themselves prisoners to the English ; 
one of whom, being recognized as the person who had a 
few days previous inhumanly murdered the daughter of a 
Mr. Clarke, was, by order of the Governor, publicly 
executed; the remainder were retained and trtafed as 
prisoners of war.—By the assistance ot one of the pri¬ 
soners, who served as guide, 20 more of the enemy were 
on the proceeding day surprized and taken prisoners by 
the English. 

The troops upder the command of Major Bradford, 
and Captains Moselt and Brattle, on the 13th Sep- 
lember surprized and took 150 of the enemy prisoners 
near Pauluxet, among whom was the squaw of the cele¬ 
brated Philip —and on the day proceeding, learning that 
the enemy in coHsiderable bodies were roving about in 



the woods near Dpdham, Maj. Bhadford despatched 
Capt. Brattle with fifty men to attack them ; who, the 
day following, fell in with and engaged about 100 of 
them; as hatchets were the only weapons with which 
they were provided, they made but a feeble defence, and 
were soon overpowered by the English, who took 74 of 
them prisoners, the remainder having fallen in the action 
—the loss of the English was two killed and five wound¬ 
ed—the above party was commanded by a blood thirsty 
Sachem, called Pomh aji , renowned for his bodily strength, 
which exceeded that of any of his countrymen ever met 
with—he bravely defended himself to the last, being 
wounded in the breast, and unable to stand, be seized 
one of tlie soldiers while in the act of dispatching him 
with the butt of his gun, and by whom he would have 
been strangled, bad he not been fortunately rescued by 
one of his comrades. 

A general famine now prevailing among the enemy 
(in consequence of being deprived of an opportunity to 
plant their lands) numbers were daily compelled by hun¬ 
ger to surrender themselves prisoners to the English, 
among whom was a Nipnet Sachem, accompanied by ISO 
of his tribe. 

On the 12ih October, Capt. Church, with fifty sol¬ 
diers and a few friendly Indians under his command, at¬ 
tacked and defeated a party of the enemy near Provi¬ 
dence—and on the day following (conducted by Indian 
guides) discovered a considerable body of the enemy en¬ 
camped in a swamp near Pomfret; a friendly Indian first 
espying them, commanded them to surrender, but the 
enemy did not appear disposed to obey, being sheltered 
by large trees, they first discharged their arrowjs among 
the English and then with a terrible yell attacked them 
with their long knives and tomahawks—the English 
meeting with a much warmer leception than what they 



expected, gave groend, but being rallied by their old and 
experienced commander, Capt. Church, they rushed up. 
on them with such impetuosity that the enemy were 
thrown into confusion and dislodged from their coverts— 
the action continued about an hour and a quarter—the 
English had 7 men killed, and 14 wounded, among whom 
was their brave commander, who received an arrow 
through his left arm—ilie loss of the enemy was 32 kil- 
led, and between 60 and 70 wounded. 

On the 24th, information was forwarded the Governor 
and Council that the himous Philip (who had been fora 
long time skulking .-.bout in the woods near Mount-Hope, 
much disheartened by the ill success of his countrymen) 
was the morning preceding discovered in a swamp near 
that place, attended by about 90 Seaconet Indians; on 
whicn the brave Capt. Church, with his little band ofin- 
vincibles were immediately despatched in pursuit of him 
—Capt. Church was accompanied as usual by a number 
of the Mohegans, and a few friendly Seaconet Indians— 
on the 27tli they arrived in the neighborhood of the 
swamp, near the border of which he stationed several of 
the Mohegans, to intercept Philip, in case he should at. 
tempt an escape therefrom. Capt. Church, at the head 
of his little band, now with unconquerable resolution 
plunged into the swamp, and wading nearly to his waist 
in water discovered and attacked the enemy.—The In¬ 
dians were nearly 100 strong, hut being unexpectedly at¬ 
tacked they made no resistance but fled in every direc¬ 
tion, the inaccessible state of the swamp however pre¬ 
vented the English from pursuing them with success— 
fheir dependence was now upon their friends stationed 
without—nor did it appear that those faithful fellows suf¬ 
fered so good an opportunity to pass unimproved—the 
report of their muskets convinced Capt. Church that 
Ihey were doing their duty—in confiimation of which, 



^le was very soon after presented with the head of Kin© 
Philip 1 ’• 

Philip, it appeared in attempting to fly from his pur¬ 
suers was recognized by one of the English who had 
been stationed with the Mohegans to intercept him, and 
at whom he levelled his piece, but the priming being un¬ 
fortunately wet and preventing the discharge thereof, the 
cunning Sachem would yet have escaped, had not one of 
the brave sons of Uncas at this instant gives him the 
contents of his musket!—the ball went directly through 
his heart!—and thus fell by the hands of a faithful Mohe- 
gan, the famous Philip ! who was the projector and in¬ 
stigator of a war which not only proved the cause of his 
own destruction, but that of nearly all his tribe, once the 
most numerous of any inhabiting New-England. 

It was at this important instant that the English were 
made witnesses of a remarkable instance of savage cus¬ 
tom— Uncas, on learning that Philip had fallen by the 
hand of one of his tribe, uiged that agreeable to their 
custom, he had an undoubted right to the body, and a 
right to feast himself with a piece thereof 1 which the 
English not objecting to, he deliberately drew his long 
knife from his girdle and with it detached a piece of flesh 
from the bleeding body of Philip of about one pound 
weight, which he broiled and eat, in the mean lime 
declaring that “ he had not for many moons eaten any thing 
•with so good an appetite The head of Philip was de¬ 
tached from his body and sent (by Capt. Church) to Bos¬ 
ton, to be presented to the Governor and Council, as a 
valuable trophy. 

The few hostile Indians that now remained within the 
United Colonies, conscious that if so fortunate as to e- 
vade the vigilance of the English, they must soon fall 
victims to the prevailing famine, fled with their families 
far to the westward ; the English were disposed rather 




to facilitate than prevent their flight: having been for a 
number of years engaged in a destructive and bloody 
war with them, they were willing that the few that re¬ 
mained alive should escape to a country, so far distant, 
that there was no probability of their returning to reas¬ 
sume the bloody tomahawk !—impressed with this idea, 
anti that the enemy were completely exterminated, they 
were about to bury the hatchet and turn their attention to 
agriculiural pursuits, when by an express, they were in¬ 
formed that the natives in the eastern part of the country 
(Province of Maine) had unprovokedly attacked and kil¬ 
led a number of the English in that quarter. 

To quench the flame which appeared to be enkindling 
in the cast, the Governor despatched four companies of 
cavalry to the relief of the unforiunaie inhabitants.—The 
enemy (who were of the Kennebeck and Amoscoggin 
tribes) first attacked with unprecedented fury the de¬ 
fenceless inhabitants settled on Kennebeck river, the 
most of whom were destroyed or dispersed by them. 

On the 2d November, about 700 of the enemy attack¬ 
ed with their accustomed fury (accompanied by their sav¬ 
age )ells) the inhabitants of Newchewannick, an English 
settlement situated a few miles from the mouth of the 
river Kennebeck—before they had fully accomplished 
their hellish purpose, they were surprised by the troops 
sent from Boston, between whom a most bloody engage¬ 
ment now ensued—the Indians, encouraged by their num¬ 
bers, repelled the attack of the English in so heroic a 
manner, that the latter were very soon thrown into dis¬ 
order and driven out of town, where they again formed 
faced about and in turn charged the enemy with uncon¬ 
querable resolution !—the contest now became close and 
severe, the savages with their terrific yells dexteriously 
hurled their tomahawks among the English, while the 
latter with as much dexterity, attacked ai d mowed them 
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down with their cutlasses !—each were appaienily deter^ 
mined oh victory or death !— the English at one moment, 
unable to withstand the impetuosity of the savages, would 
give ground—at the next,, the latter hard pushed by the 
cavalry, would fall back—thus for the space of two hours 
did victory appear ballancing between the two contending 
parties — the field of action was covered with the slain, 
while the adjacent woods resounded with the shriek* end 
groans of the wnuntled !—At this criiical juncture the 
English, when on the very point of sunendcring, were 
providentially preserved by a stratagem—in the heat of 
liie action, Major liRADFonn despatched a company of 
cavalry by a circuitous route to attack the enemy in the 
rear, which had the most happy effect—the enemy sus¬ 
pecting this company a reinforcement of the English, 
fled in eveiy direction, leaving the English masters of the 
field — thus, after two hours hard fighting, did the English 
obtain a victory at tha cxpence of the lives of more than 
half their number !— their killed and wounded amounted 
to ninety-nine !—the loss of the enemy was not ascer¬ 
tained, it was however probably three times greater than 
that of '.he English. 

The day proceeding this bloody engagement, a lieu¬ 
tenant with 12 men were sent by the commander to the 
place of action to bury their dead, when they were a 
few rods therafrom, unexpectedly attacked by about 100 
of the enemy, who had lain in ambush—the lieutenant 
ordered his men to reserve their fire until they could dis¬ 
charge with the best effect upon the enemy, by whonri 
they were soon surrounded and furiously attacked on all 
sides; the savages yelling horribly, brandished their 
long knives in the air, yet crimsoned with the blood of 
their countrymen—the brave little band however remain¬ 
ed firm and undaunted, and as the savages approached 
them, each taking proper aim, discharged with so good 
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effect upon them, that the Indians, amazed at the instan¬ 
taneous destruction of so many of their comrades, fled 
in every direction—the English sustained no loss. 

On the 5ih the enemy successfully attacked the in¬ 
habitants of the village of Casco, 30 of whom they kil¬ 
led and made captives of the family of a Mr. Bracket, 
who on the 7tli in the following manner made their es¬ 
cape :—the Indians on their return to their wigwarms, 
learning that a detached parly of their brethren had at¬ 
tacked with success and plundered the village of Arow- 
sick, to enjoy a share of the spoil hastened to jom 
them, leaving the prisoners in the care of two old men 
and three squaws—Mr. Bracket, whose family consis¬ 
ted of himself, wife, three small children and a negro 
lad, viewed this as a favourable opportunity to escape, 
to effect which, he requested the negro lad to attempt 
an escape by flight, which (being uncommonly active) 
he easily effected ; the plan of Mr. Bracket had now 
its desired effect, as the old men pursuing the negro, left 
him and his family guarded only by the three squaws, 
whom (being intoxicated) he soon dispatched and re¬ 
turned the day proceeding with his family to Casco, 
where the negro lad had arrived some houis before. 

On the 15th the Indians attacked the dwelling houses 
of a Capt. Bonitmon, and Maj. Philips, situated on 
the east side of Casco river—they having seasonable no¬ 
tice of the hostile views of the enemy the family of the 
former (as a place of greater safety) had resorted to the 
house of the latter a few moments previous to the at¬ 
tack.—The savages first communicating fire to the house 
of Capt, Bonithom next proceeded furiously to attack 
the dwelling of Maj. Philips, in which there were a- 
bout twenty persons, by whom it was most gallantly^ de¬ 
fended—the enemy had their leader and a number of 
their party killed by the fire of the English—dispairing 
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of taking the house by assault they adopted a new plan 
to communicate fire thereto—they procured a carriage 
on which they elected a stage, in front of which was a 
barncador rendered bullet proof, and to which long 
poles were attached, nearly 20 feet in length, to the 
ends of which were affixed every kind of combustible, 
such as birch rinds, straw, pitch pine, Sec.-—the Indians 
were sheltered by the burricador from the fire of the 
English while they approached the walls of the house 
with their carriage—the English were now on the eve 
of despairing, when fortunately one of the wheels of 
the carriage being brought in contact with a rock, was 
turned completely round, which exposed the whole body 
of Indians to their fire !—this unexpected opportunity 
was improved with the greatest advantage by the Eng¬ 
lish, who with a few rounds soon dispersed the enemy 
with no inconsiderable loss. 

The day following the Indians attacked and set fire to 
the house of a Mr. Wakelv, whom with his whole 
family they murdered—a company of English apprized 
of their dangerous situation marched to their relief, but 
arrived too late to afford them assistance—they found 
the house of tlie unfortunate family reduced to ashes, a- 
mong which they discovered their mangled bodies half 
consumed by fire ! 

'1 he savages, emboldened by their late success, on the 
20ih attacked a sniall settlement on Piscataqua river, and 
succeeded in murdering a part and carrying away the re¬ 
mainder of the inhabitants into captivity—as an instance 
of their wanton barbarity, it should be here mentioned, 
that after tomaiiawking and scalping one of the unfortu¬ 
nate women of the above place, they bound to tnc dead 
body her little infant, in which situation it was the pro¬ 
ceeding day discovered by the English, attempting ip 
draw nourishment from its mother’s breast! 



The Governor and Council of the United Colonies, 
conceiving it their duty il possible to put a final stop tp 
the ravages of the enemy in the east, aod to prevent the 
further tffusion of innocent blood, despatched Major 
Wallis and Mjjor Bkadford, with nine companies un¬ 
der their command, to destroy “ root and branch” the 
common enemy.—On the 1st December they arrived in 
the nteighbortiood of Kcnnebeck, near where they were 
informed the main body of the enemy were encamped — 
on the morning of the 3d, they fell in with and attacked 
them—the enemy, who were about 800 strong, appeared 
disposed to maintain their ground, they fought with all the 
fury of savages, and even assailed the English from the 
tops of lofty trees which they ascended for that purpose ; 
they were possessed of but few fire-arms, but hurled 
their tomahawks with inconceivable exactness, and check¬ 
ed the progress ol the cavalry with long spears!_viclo- 

ry for a long time remained doubtful—the ground being 
covered with snow, greatly retarded the progress of the 
English, who would probably have met with a defeat had 
not a fresh company of infantry arrived in time to change 
the fortune of the day—these having remained inactive 
as a body of reserve, the commander found himself un¬ 
der the necessity of calling for their aid—the enemy 
disheartened at the unexpected arrival of an additional 
force, now fled with precipitancy to the neighboring 
woods—but very few of them however escaped, more 
than 200 of them remained dead upon the field ol action, 
and double that number mortally wounded !—the loss of 
the English was 5 5 killed, 113 wounded—This engage¬ 
ment, which proved a decisive one, was of the greal- 
tst importance to the English—the great and arduous 
work was now completed—the few remaining Indians 
who inhabited the eastern country, now expressed a wish 
to make peace with the English, and to bury the bloody 




hatchet—their request was cheerfully complied with, and 
they continued ever after the faithful friends of the Eng¬ 
lish. 

From this important period (which being the 5lh day 
of December, 1669) ought the/nwe and prosperity oi the 
now llouiishing States of Neiv-England to receive their 
date.—It was at this period that her hardy sons quit the 
sanguine field, and exchanged their implements of death 
for such as were better calculated for the tillage and culti' 
vation of their farms—The forests with which they 
were encompassed, no longer abounded with fierce and 
untutored savages—the war-whoop was no longer heard 
—the greater part of the Indians that survived the many 
bloody engagements, bad sought peace and retirement far 
westward—the prisoners which the English had captur¬ 
ed, were liberated upon condition of resorting to, and re¬ 
maining with them—they proved faithful to their pro¬ 
mise ; they took possession of the country bounding on 
the great lakes, and in possession of which their descend¬ 
ants remain to the present day—a description of whose 
manners and customs will be found in the proceeding 
chapter. 

We shall close this with a few remarks relative to the 
state and ludicrous opinions of the Itidians, in New- 
England, when first visited by our Forefathers, and of 
their rapid depopulation since that period. 

We cannot even hazard a conjecture respecting the 
Indian population of New-England^ at the time of its first 
settlcme It by the English. Capt. Smith, in a voyage 
to this coast in 1614, supposed that on the Massachusetts 
island, there were about 3000 Indians—all accounts a- 
gree that the sea coast and neighboring islands were 
thickly inhabited. 

Three years before the arrival of the Plymouth colo¬ 
ny, a very mor.al sickness, supposed to have been the 



plagtie* or perhaps the yellow-fever, raged with grcsst 
violence among the Indians in the eastern parts of New- 
England. Whole towns were depopulated. The living 
were not able to bury the dead : and their bones were 
found lying above ground many years after. The Mas¬ 
sachusetts Indians are said to have been reduced from 
30,000 to 300 fighting men. In 1633, the small poJc 
swept off great numbers of the Indians in Massachu- 
settsi 

In 1763, on the island of Nantucket, in the space of 
four months, the Indians were reduced by a mortal sick¬ 
ness, from 320 to 85 souls. Tbe hand of Providence is 
notable in these surprising instances of mortality among 
the Indians to make room for the whites. Compariiive- 
ly few have perished by wars ; and the descendants of 
the few that were not driven to the westward by the 
English, waste and moulder away and in a manner un¬ 
accountable disappear. 

Tlie number of Indians in the state of Connecticut in 
1774 was one thousand three hundred and sixty-lhree; 
but their number is now doubtless much lessened. The 
principal part of their population in this state is at Mohe- 
gan, in the county of New-London—these are the de¬ 
scendants of th 2 Mohegans, of whom frequent mention 
ia made in the foregoing pages as being very serviceable 
(under the command of Uncas) to the English, in their 
many engagements with the natives.—-The Mohegans 
have ever exhibited great reverence for the descendants- 
ot their royal Sachem.—khtv the death of Uncas, his 
body was conveyed (by his request) to Norwich, and there 
interred in the neighborhood of one of his forts—this 
spot was selected by him, previous to his death, and it 
was his dying request that the whole family of Uncas 
should be there buried; a request which has been strict¬ 
ly complied with by the Mohegans j who, although the 



distance is seven miles from their own burying-ground,. 
have and continue to deposit there the descendants of 
their revered Sachem. 

The number of Indians in Rhode-Island in 1783, was 
only five hundred and twenty-five. More than half of 
these live in Charleston, in the county of Washington.— 
In 1774, the number of Indians in Rhode Island was one 
thousand lour hundred and eighty-two; so that in nine 
years the decrease was nine hundred and fifty-seven.—. 
We have not been able to ascertain the exact state of the 
Indian population in Massachusetts and New-Hampshire. 
In 1784, there was a tribe of about forty Indians at Nor- 
ridgewalk, in the Province of Maine, with some few other 
scattering remains of tribes in other parts; and a numf- 
ber of towns thinly inhabited round Cape Cod. 

When the English first arrived in America, the Indians 
had no time nor places set apart lor religious worship.— 
The first settlers in New-EngJand were at great pains to 
introduce among them the habits of civilized life, and to 
instruct them in the Christian religion. A few years in¬ 
tercourse with the Indians induced them to establish sev¬ 
eral good and natural regulations; 

The Rev. Mr. Elliot, of Roxbury, near Boston, who 
has been styled the great Indian apostle^ with much labour, 
learned the Natic dialect of the Indian languages. He 
published an Indian grammar, and preached m Indian to 
several tribes, and in 1664, translated the bible and sev¬ 
eral religious books into the Indian language. He relates 
several pertinent queries of the Indians respecting the 
Christian religion. Among others, whether Jesus Christ, 
the mediator or interpreter, could understand prayer in 
the Indian language ? It the father be bad and the child 
^ood, why should God in the second commandnaent be 
Rffcnded with the child ? How the Indians came to dif¬ 
fer so much from the English in the knowledge of God 



and Jesus Christ, since they all sprang from one father ? 
Mr. Elliot was inc'efatigable in his labours, and travel* 
led through all parts of Massachusetts and Plymouth 
colonies, as far ts Cape Cud. The colony had such a 
veneration for him, that in an act of the General Assem* 
bly relating to the Indians, they express themselves thus, 
“ By the advice of the said magistrates, and of Mr. El¬ 
liot.” 

Concerning the religion of the untaught nativi s of New- 
England, who once held a plurality of deities, af'er the ar. 
rival of the English, supposed there were only three, be* 
cause they saw people of ihree kinds of complexions, viz. 
English, Negroes, and themselves. 

It was a notion pretty generally prevailing among them, 
that it wa'< not the same God made them who made us ; 
but that they were created after the white people ; and it 
is probable they supposed their God gained some tpecial 
skill, by seeing the white people m.idc, and so made them 
better ; for it is Certain they looked upon themselves, and 
their methods of living, which they say their God ex¬ 
pressly pre-cribed ftr them, vastly preferable to the 
white people and their methods. 

With regard to a future state of existence, many of 
them imagined that the chichung, i. c. the shadow, or 
what survived the body, would at death go southward, 
and in an unknown but curious place—wou'd enjoy some 
kind of happiness, such as hunting, feasting, dancing, and 
the like. And what they supposed would contribute 
much to their happiness, was, that they should there nev¬ 
er be weary of those entertainments. 

The natives of New-England belie.^ed not only a p?u- 
rali'y of Gods, who made and governed the several na¬ 
tions of the world ; but they made deities of every thi^g 
they imagined to be great, powerful, beneficial, and hurt¬ 
ful to mankind; yet they conceived an Almighty Being, 
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H'hom they called Kichtau, who at first, aecordin^ to 
their tradition, nrad# a man and a woman out of stone, 
but upon some dislike destroyed them again, and ihtfi 
made another couple out of a tree, fiom whom desrend- 
ed all the nations of the earlli; but how they came to be 
scattered and dispersed into countries so ri mote from one 
another they could not tell. '1 hey believed their Su- 
preme God to be a good being, and paid a sort of ac¬ 
knowledgement to him for plcn y, victory and other bene¬ 
fits. 

The immortality of the soul was universally believed 
among them. When good men died, ibey said, their 
souls went to Kichtau, where they met with theii* 
friends, and enjoyed ail manner of pltasuies; when the 
wicked died, they went to Kichtau also, but were com¬ 
manded to walk away ; and so wander about in reslleas 
discontent and darkness forever. 

Tl - IT - 

CHAP. IV. 

C? THE DIFFERENT TRIBES OF INDIANS IN. 
HABITING THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 

WE shall now speak of the Indians who occupy 
the interior of America.—They are the dejcendants (T 
those who once inhabited the sea-coasts, and who were 
driven by the English (as mentioned in the preceding^ 
chapter) far to the westward, so that but few of their 
descendants are now to be found within less than |wo or 
three huniired miles of the sea : for though many of them 
have been instructed in the knowledge of Christianity, 
and districts of land have been allotted them in several 
ot the British colonies, where they have been formed in¬ 
to societies; yet it has been found that in proportion ae 



they lay by th&ir ancient customs, and conform to the 
manners of civilized life, they dwindle away, either be* 
cause the change is prejudicial to their constitutions, or 
because when settled among the English they have great 
opportunities of procuring spirituous liquors, of which 
both sexes are in general inordinately fond; very little 
care being ever taken to prevent those who are inclined 
to take advan'age of them in trade, from basely intoxi¬ 
cating them, for that infamous purpose : this has a pow¬ 
erful eifect on their constitutions, and soon proves fatale 
producing d'seases to which they were formerly strangers. 
Thus where a few years ago there were considerable set* 
Uemcnls of them, their name is almost forgotten ; and 
those who s'ill remain, have for the most part, joined 
themselves to other nations in the interior part of the 
country, on the banks of the lakes and rivers. 

The Indians in Canada, and to the south of it, are talj 
?ind straight beyond the proportion of most other na- 
tioBS , their bodies arc strong, but it has been observed 
that this is a strength rather suited to endure the exer¬ 
cise of the chase, than mucli hard labour, by which they 
are soon consumed ; they have generally supple .limbs, 
and the smallest degree of deformity is very rarely seen 
amongst them. 'I’hcir features are regular, their com¬ 
plexion somewhat of a copper color, or a reddish brown; 
tneir hair, which is long, black, and lank, is as strong as 
that of a horse. They carefully eradicate the hair from 
every part ol the body except the head, and there they 
contiiie it to a tuft at the top ; whence an erroneous idea 
has much prevailed, that the m.en of this country are na¬ 
turally dcsiiluie of beards ; but it is unquestionable that 
it is only an aitificiul deprivation. 

They generally wear only a blanket wrapped about 
them, or a shirt, both of which they purchase of the Eng* 
jU>b traders: when the Europeans first came among them 







they found some nations entirely naked, and others with 
a coarse cotton cloth, wove by themselves, round their 
waist; but in the northern parts their whole bodies were 
in winter coveted vith skins. 

The Huron Indians possess a very pleasant and fertile 
country on the eastern side of the lake which bears the 
same name. Half a century ago they were very nume¬ 
rous, and could raise six ot seven hundred wa'riors, but 
they have suffered greatly from the attacks of neighbor¬ 
ing tribes. They differ in their manners from any of the 
Indian tribes by which they are surrounded. They build 
regular houses which they cover with bark, and are con¬ 
sidered as the most wealthy Indians on the continent, 
having not only many horses, but some black ca'tle and 
swine. They likewise raise much corn, so that after pro¬ 
viding for their own wants, they are enabled to barter the 
remainder with other tribes. Their country extends one 
hundred and fifty miles eastward of the lake, but is nar¬ 
rower in the contrary direction : the soil is not exceeded 
by any in this part of the world: the timber is tall and 
beautiful, the woods abound with game, and abundance 
of fi h may be obtained from the rivers and lakes ; so 
that if it was well cultivated, the land would equal that 
on any part of the sea coast of North-America. A mis¬ 
sionary of the order of Carthusian friars, by permission 
of the bishop of Canada, resides among them. 

1 hose tribes of Indians which inhabit the banks of 
lakes Champl tin, George, and Ontario, were formerly 
called Iroquois, but have since been known by the name 
of “ the five Mohawk nations;” and “ the Mohawks of 
Canada;” the fotmer are called Onondagoes. Oniades, 
Senecas, Tuscaaovits, and TroondoLk ; these fought on 
the side of the English in the contest lor territory with 
France; the Cohnavvahgans and St. Francis Indians 
ibined the French. 



The knowledge which we have of ihc Indians further 
to ihe S. W. as far as beyond 42* N. latitude, is chiefly 
obtained*from the very worthy provincial officer Major 
Carver, who travelled into those parts, in the jetir 1766, 
and who^e placid manners and artless sincerity could not 
fail of recommending him to men whom nature alone 
had ins-tructed. He visited twelve nations of Indians, 
among which the following appear to be the most consid¬ 
erable: the Chipeway, who dwell to the southward of 
lake Superior, and the O tawaws ; the VVinntbags to the 
\V. of lake Michigan, who with the Saukies, and Oiti- 
ganmies occupy the whole extent of country from the 
lake to the Mississippi, below 42* N. latitude, where the 
Ousconsin river discharges itself. The Nandcwesse. the 
most numerous and expended Indian nation, inhabit the 
country on the VV. of the Mississippi, on the borders of 
Louisiana. 

The Indians in general are strangers to the passion of 
jealousy ; and the most profligate of their young men 
very rarely attempt the virtue of married woman, nor 
do such often put themselves in the way of solicitation, 
although the Indian women, in general, are armorous, 
and, before marriage, not less esteemed for gratifying 
their passions.—It appears to have been a very preva¬ 
lent custom with the Indians of this country, be'^ore they 
became acquainted with the Europeans, to compliment 
strangers with their wives ; and the custom still prevails* 
not only among the lower rank, but, even among the 
chiefs themselves, who consider such an offer as the 
greatest proof of courtesy they can give a stranger. 

The men are remarkable for their indolence, on which 
they even seem to value themselves ; saying that labour 
would degrade them, and belongs solely to the women, 
while they are formed only for war, hunting and fishing ; 
it is, however, their business to make arms for hunting 
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aid lines for fishing ; to form their canoes, and build 
their houses ; but they frequently make the women as* 
s:st them in the e, besides attending to all domestic af- 
fsTS, and culiivating the land. They have a method of 
Iipli'ing up (heir huts with torches, made of the splinters 
cut fiom ihe pine oV birch tree. 

'1 J».j Indians have generally astonishing patience and 
equnimiiy of mind, with tlie command of eveiy pas¬ 
sion exi cpt revenge. They bear the most sudden and 
unexpected misfortune with calmness and c «ntposure, 
w.lhoiit uttering a word, or the least change of counte¬ 
nance. Lven 3 prisoner, who knows not whether be 
muy not in a few hours be pul to the most cruel death, 
Kcems entirely unconcerned, and eats and drinks with as 
much cheerfulness as thofe into whose hands he has fal¬ 
len. Their resolution and courage under sickness and 
pain, is really astonishing. Even when under the shock¬ 
ing torture to which prisoners are fuquenlly exposed, 
they will not only make themselves cheerful, but pro¬ 
voke and iniute their tormentors by most severe re¬ 
proaches. 

They are grave in their deportment upon serious oc¬ 
casions, ot)serv.in; of these in company, respectful to 
the old ; of a temper cool and deliberate, by which they 
are never in haste to speak before they have well thought 
of the matter, and sure that the person who spoke be- 
lore them has finished all that he had to say. In \heir 
pnblic councils, every man is heard in his turn, accord¬ 
ing as his years, his wisdom, or his services to his cuun- 
tty, have ranked him. Not a whisper, nor a muimer is 
h.arcl r om the rest, while he speaks; no indecent com¬ 
mendations, no ill i mid applause. The young attend 
for their instiuction ; for here ihty learn the history of 
their nation, a.-e animated by those who celebrate the 
warl kc actions of their ancestors j are taught what is 




(he Interest of their country, and how to cal ivate and 
pursue it. 

Hosyiiality is exercised among them with the utmost 
generosity and good will. Their houses, their provi¬ 
sions, even their young women, are presented to a guest. 
To tho-e of their own nation they are likewise very hu¬ 
mane and beneficent. If any of them succeed ill in 
hunting, if his harvest fails, or his house is burnt, lie 
feels no other effect of h’s misfortune, than its giv ng 
him an opportunity of experiencing the benevolence and 
regard of his countrymen, who, fer that purpose, have 
almost every thing in common. But to the enemies of 
bis country, or to those who have privately tffended him, 
the native American is implacable. He never indeed 
makes use-of oaths, or indecent expressions, but cruelly 
conceals his sentimen's, till by trcachet y or surprise he 
can gratily his revenge. No length of time is sufficient 
to allay his resentment; no distance of place is great 
enough to protect the object ; he crosses the s'eepest 
moun'ains, pierces impervious forests, ai d traverses the 
most hideous deserts ; bearing the inclemency of the 
seasons, the latigue of the expedition, the extremes of 
hunger and thirst, with patiertce and cheerfulness, in 
hopes of surprising his enemy, and exercising upon him 
the most shocking barbarities. When these cannot be 
effected, the revenge is left as a legacy, transferred from 
generation to generation from father to son, till an op¬ 
portunity offers of taking what they think ample satis¬ 
faction. To such extremes do the Indians p^'^h their 
friend-hip, or their enmity; and such indeed is, in gene¬ 
ral, the character of all uncivilized nations. They- how¬ 
ever, esteem nothing so unworthy a man of sense, as a 
peevish temper, and a proiieness to a sudden and rash an¬ 
ger. 

On the other hand, they are highly sensible of the util* 



ity and pleaauies oF friendship; for each of them, at a 
certain age, makes choice of some one nearly of the same 
standing in life to be their most intima’e and bosom 
friend ; these two enter into mutual engagements, by 
which they oblige themselves to brave any danger and 
run any risque, to assist and support each other. This 
attachment is even carried so far as to overcome the 
fear of death, which they consider only as a temporary 
separation, being persuaded that they shall meet and be 
united in friendship in the other world, never to be sepa* 
rated more ; and that there they shall need one another’s 
assistance as well as here. 

It does not appear that there is any Indian nation that 
has not some sense of a deity, and a kind of superstitious 
religion. Their ideas of the nature and attributes of 
God are very obscure, and some of them absurd, though 
they conceive of him as the Great Spirit, and imagine 
that his more immediate residence is on the islands of the 
great lakes. They seem to have some idea that there 
are spirits of a higher and more excellent nature than 
man ; and supposing them to be every where present^ 
frequently invoke them, and endeavor to act agreeable to 
their desires. They likewise imagine that there is an 
evil spirit, who they say is always inclined to mischief, 
and bears great sway in the creation ; this indeed is the 
principal object of their devotions ; they generally ad¬ 
dress him most heartily, beseeching him to do them no 
harm ; but supposing the others to be propitious, and ev¬ 
er inclined to do good, they intreat those spirits to bestow 
blessings upon them and prevent the evil spirit from hurt¬ 
ing them. Major Cabvbr relates that one of the most 
considerable chiefs among the Ottawaws with whom he 
remained a night, on attending him to his canoe the 
next morning, with great solemnity, and in an audablc 
voice offered up a fervent prayer, as he entered his canoe, 



^ that the Great Spirit would favor him with a prosper- 
0U8 voyage; that he would give him an unclouded sky, 
and sruooth waters by day, and that he might lie down by 
night on a beaver blanket, enjoying uninterrupted sleep 
and, pleasant dreams ; and also that he might find contin¬ 
ual security under the great pipe of peace.” To procure 
the protection of the good spirit, they imagine it neces¬ 
sary to distinguish themselves, and that they must above 
all other attainments, become good warriors, expert hun¬ 
ters, and steady marksmen. 

Their priests often persuade the people that they have 
revelations of future events, and are authorised to com¬ 
mand them to pursue such and such measures. They 
also undertake to unfold the mysteries ot religion, and to 
solve and interptet all their dreams. They represent the 
other world as a place abounding with an inexhaustible 
plenty of every thing desirable, where they shall enjoy the 
most full and exquisite gratification of all their senses.— 
This is doubtless the motive that induces the Indians to 
meet death with such indifference and composure ; none 
of them being in th; least dismayed at the news that he 
has but a few hours or minutes to live, but with the great¬ 
est intrepidity secs himself upon the brink of being sepa¬ 
rated from all terrestrial things, and with great serenity 
talks to all around him; thus a father ’ leaves his dying 
advice to his children, and takes a formal leave of all his 
friends. 

They testify great indifference for the productions of 
art; when any curious piece of mechanism is shown them, 
they say, “ It is pretty, I like to look at it,” but express 
no curiosity about its construction. Such however is not 
their behavior when they are told of a person who dis¬ 
tinguishes himself by agility in running ; is well skilled 
in hunting; can take a most exact aim ; work a canoe 
along a rapid with great dexterity } is skilled in all the 
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arts which thtir stealthy mode of carrying on a war 
capable of; or is acute in discoverinf^ the situation of *. 
country, and can, without a guide pursue his proper 
course through a vast lorest, and support hunger, thirst, 
and fa’igue with invincible firmness ; at such a relation 
their attention is aroused; they listen to the interesting 
tale with delight, and express in the strongest terms 
their esteem for so great so wonderful a man. 

They general!y bury their dead with great decency, 
and deposit in the grave such articles as the deceased had 
made the greatest use of and been most attached to; as 
his bow and arrows, pipes, tobacco, &c. that he may not 
be in want of any thing when he comes to the other 
country. The mothers mourn for their children a long 
lime, and the neighbours make presents to the father: 
and he in return gives them a fesast. 

Every band has a leader who bears the title of Sachem 
or chief warrior, and is chosen for his tried valor and skill 
in conducting war; to him is entrusted all military ope¬ 
ration, but his authority does not extend to civil affairs, 
the pre-eminence there being given to another, who pos¬ 
sesses it by a kind of hereditary claim, and whose assent 
is necessary to render valid all conveyances of land, or 
treaties of whatever kind, to which he affixes the mark 
of the tribe or nation. Though these military and civil 
chiefs are considered as the heads of the band, and the 
latter is usually styled king, yet the American Indians 
consider themselves as controlled by neither civil or mil¬ 
itary authority : every individual regards himself as free 
and independent, and would never renounce the idea of 
liberty ; therefore injunctions conveyed in the style of a 
positive command, would be disregarded and treated with 
contempt. Nor do their leaders assume an ascendancy 
repugnant to these sentiments, but merely advise what is 
necessary to he donci which is sufficient to produce the 



dost prompt and effectual execution, never producing a 
murmur. 

Their great council is composed of the heads of tribes 
and families, with such whose capacity has raised them 
•to the same degree of consideration. They meet in a 
house, built in each of their towns for that purpose, and 
also receive ambassadors, to deliver them an answer, to 
sing their traditionary songs, or to commemorate the 
dead. In these councils they propose all such matters as 
concern the state, and which have been already digested 
in the secret councils, at which none but the head men 
assist. The chiefs seldom speak much themselves at 
these general meetings, but entrust their sentiments 
with a person who is called their speaker, or orator, their 
being one of this profession in every tribe or town ; and 
their manner of speaking is natural and easy, their words 
strong and expressive, their style bold, figurative, and la¬ 
conic, whatever is told tending either to form the judge¬ 
ment or rouse the passions. 

When any business of consequnce is transacted, they 
appoint a feast upon the occasion, of which almost the 
whole na*ion partakes. Before the entertainmrent is 
ready, the principal person begins a song on the remark¬ 
able events of their history, and whatever may tend to 
their honour or instruction. The others sing in their 
turn. They also have dances, chiefly of a martial kind ; 
and no solemnity or public business is carried on without 
songs and dances. 

As the Indians are high spirited and soon irritated, the 
moat trifling provocations frequently rouse them to arms, 
and prove the occasions of bloodshed and murder.—Their 
petty private quarrels are often decided this way, and ex¬ 
peditions undertaken without the knowledge or consent 
of a general council. 1 hese private expeditions are 
winked at, and excused, as a means of keeping their 
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yomg men in action, and inuring them to the exercispg 
of war. 

But when war becomes a national affair, it is entered 
upon with great deliberation. They first call an astern- 
bly of the sachems or chief warriors, to deliberate upon 
the affair, and every thing relating to it. In this gen- 
eral congress among the non hern Indians and the Five 
Nations, the women }jave a voice as well as the men. 
When they are assembled, the chief sachem or presi¬ 
dent, proposes the affair they have met to consult upon, 
and taking up the tomahawk, which lies by him, say. 
‘‘ Who among you will go and fight against such a na- 
tion? Who among you will bring captives from thence 
to replace our deceased fricndi,, that our wrongs may be 
revenged, and our name and our honour maintained, as 
long as the rivers flow, the grass grows, or the sun and 
moon shall endure ?” Then one of the principal warri- 
or. rising, harrangues the whole assembly, and after- 
ward, addressing himself to the young men, enquires 
who among them will go along with him, and fight their 
enemies . When they generally rise, one after another, 
and fall in behind him, while he walks round the circle, 
till he is joined by a sufficient number. 

On such occasions they have usually a deer, or some 
other beast roasted whole ; and each of them, as they 
consent to go to war, cuts off apiece and eats, saying 
“ Ihus will I devour our enemies,” mentioning the na¬ 
tion they are going to attack. The ceremony being per- 
formed, the dance begins, and they sing the war song, 
which has relation to their intended expedition and con- 
ques^ or to their own skill, courage, and dexterity in 
fighting, and the manner in which they will vanquish 
their enemies. Their expressions are strong and pathet¬ 
ic, alicnded with a tone that inspires terror. 

Such is the influence of their women in these consul- 



tations, that the issue depends much upon them. If any 
one of them in conjunction with the chiefs, has a mind 
to excite one, who dots not immediately depend upon 
*hem, to take a part in the war, she presents, by the 
hands of some trusty young warrior, a string of wam¬ 
pum, to the person whose help she solicits, which sel¬ 
dom fails of producing the effect. But when they soli¬ 
cit an offensive or defensive alliance with a whole nation, 
they send an embassy with a large belt of wampum and 
a bloody hatchet, enviiing them to come and drink the 
blood of their enemies. 

The wampum used on these and other occasions be¬ 
fore their acquaintance with Luropcaus, was only small 
shells, which they picked up by the tea coasts, and on 
the banks of the lakes. It now consists principally of 
a kind of cylindrical beads, made of white and black 
shells, which are esteemed among them as silver and 
gold arc among us. The black they think the most 
valuable ; both of them are their greatest riches and or¬ 
naments, answering all the ends of money among us. 
They have the art of stringiog, twisting, and interweav¬ 
ing them into their bells, collars, blankeis, &c. in ten 
thousand different sizes, forms, and hgures, so as not 
only to be ornaments for every part of dress, but ex¬ 
pressive of all their important transaciions. They die 
the wampum of various colours and shades; and as 
they are made significant of almost any thing they please, 
by these their records are kept, and their thoughts com¬ 
municated to one another, as ours are by writing. Thus 
tlie belts that pass from one nation to another, in all 
important transactions, are carefully preserved in the 
cabin of their chiefs, and serve both as a kind of record 
or history, and as a public treasure ; hence they are nev¬ 
er used on trifling occasions. 

The calmut, or pipe of peace, is of no less impor- 



tflnce, nor is it less revered among them: The bowl of 
this pipe is made of a kind of soft red stone, easily 
wrought and hollowed out; the stem is of cane, or a 
kind of light wood, painted with different colors, and 
adorned with the heads, tails, and feathers, of the most 
beautiful birds, &c. The use of the calmut, is to smoke 
either tobacco or some other herb usee ins'ead of it, 
when they enter into an alliance or any solemn engage¬ 
ment ; this being esteemed the most sacred oath that can 
be taken, the violation of which is thought to be most in¬ 
famous. and deserving severe punishment in the other 
life. When they treat of war, the whole pipe and all its 
ornaments are red ; sometimes it is red only on one side, 
and by the disposition of the feathers 8cc. a person ac. 
qujimed with their customs, knows at first sight the in¬ 
tentions or desires of the nation who presents it. Smoak- 
ing the calmut is also upon some occasions and in all 
treaties considered as a sacred oath, as a seal of their de¬ 
crees, and a pledge of their performance of them. The 
size and dec.)raiions of tlieir calmuts are commonly pro- 
por.ioned to the importance of the occasion, to the quali¬ 
ty of the persons to whom they are presented, and to the 
esteem and regard they have for them. 

Another instrument of great importance among them 
is the tomahawk. This is an ancient weapon, used by 
them in war, before they were taught the use of iron or 
Steel, since which hatchets have been substituted in the 
room of them, but still it retains its use and importance 
in public transactions : and like a pipe, is frequently very 
significant. This instiument is formed in some respects 
like a hatchet, having a long handle ; the head, which is 
a round knob of solid wood calculated to knock a man 
down, has on the other side a point, bending a little to¬ 
ward the handle ; and near the centre where the handle 
pierces the head another point projects forward, of a con- 



itiderable length, which serves to thrust with like a spear* 
The tomahawk is also ornamented with painting and 
feathers, disposed and variega'ed in many significant 
forms according to the occasion and end for wliich they 
are used ; and on it is kept a kind of journal of their 
marches and most important occurrences, in a sort of 
hieroglyphics. When the council is called to deliberate 
on war, the tomahawk is colored red ; and when the 
eouncil sits it is laid down by the chief, and if war be 
concluded upon, the captain of the young warriors takes 
it up, and holding it in his hand, dances and sings the 
war-song. When the council is over, this or some other 
of the same kind, is sent by the hands of the same war¬ 
rior to every tribe concerned ; who with it presents a belt 
of wampum, and delivers his message, throwing the tom¬ 
ahawk on the ground, which is taken up by one of the 
most expert warriors, if they choose to join ; if not, it is 
returned with a belt of their wampum suited to the occa¬ 
sion. 

Each nation or tribe has its distinct ensigns, generally 
consisting of some beast, bird, or fish. Thus the Five 
Nations have the bear, otter, wolfe, tortoise, and eagle ; 
by these names the tribes are generally distinguished, 
and the shapes of these animals are pricked and painted 
on several parts of their bodies. Generally, when they 
march through the woods, they at every encampment, cut 
the figure of their arms on the trees, especially when 
they have had a successful campaign, that travellers may 
know that they have been there ; recording also in their 
way the number of prisoners and scalps they have taken. 

Their military appearance is very odd and terrible.— 
They cut off all their hair, except a s;)ot on the crown 
of their head, and pluck out their eye brows. The lock 
left upon the head is divided into several parcels, each of 
Vhich u stiffeoed, and iatercuixed with beads and fcaih- 



trs of various shapes and colours, the whole twisted and 
connecltd together. They paint themselves with a red 
|)ign)ent down the eyebrows, which they sprinkle over 
vrith white down. The gristle of their ears are slit al¬ 
most quite round, and hung with ornaments that have 
generally the figure of some bird or beast drawn upon 
them. Their noses are likewise bored and hung with 
beads, and their faces painted with various colors.- On 
their breasts are a gorget or medal of brass, copper, or 
sqme other metal; and by a stiing which goes round 
their necks, is suspended that horrid weapon called the 
scalping knife. 

Thus equipped, they march forth, singing their war- 
song, till they lose sight of their village ; and are gener¬ 
ally followed by their women, who assist them in carrying 
their baggage, whether by land or water, but commonly 
return before they proceed to action. 

They have generally one commander for every ten 
men ; and if the number amounts to one hundred, a gen¬ 
eral is appointed over the others, not properly to com¬ 
mand, but to give his opinion. They have no stated 
rules of discipline, or fixed methods of carrying on a war ; 
but make their attacks in as many different ways as there 
are occasions, but generally in fiying parties, equipped 
for that purpose. 

The weapons used by those who trade with the Eng¬ 
lish and French, are commonly a firelock, hatchet, and a 
icalping-knife ; but the others u?e bows, tomahawks and 
pikes. As the commander in cnief governs only by ad¬ 
vice, and can neither reward nor punish, every private 
may return home when he pleases without assigning any 
reason for it; or any number may leave the main body, 
and carry on a private expedition, in whatever manner 
they please, without being called to account for their con¬ 
duct. 



tVhen the Indians return from a successful campaign, 
they contrive their march so as not to approach their vil¬ 
lage till toward the evening. They then send two or 
three forward to acquaint their chief, and the whole vil¬ 
lage, with the most material circumstances of their cam¬ 
paign. At day-light next morning, they give Ihtir prison- 
ers new clothes, paint their faces with various colors, and 
put into their hand a white staff, tassclled round with the 
tails of deer. This being done, the war-captain sets up 
a cry, and gives as many yells as he has taken prisoners 
and scalps, and the whole village assemble at the water 
side. As soon as the warriors appear four or five of their 
young men, well clothed, get into a canoe, if they come 
by water, or otherwise march by land : the two first car¬ 
rying each a calmuf, go out singing to search the prison¬ 
ers, whom they lead in triumph to the cabin where they 
are to receive their doom. The owner of this cabin has 
the power of determining their fate, though it is often left 
to some wf man who has lost her husband, brother, or 
son in th* war ; and when this is the case, she generally 
adopts him into the place of the deceased. The prisoner 
has victuals immediately given him and while he is at 
this repast, a consultation is held; and if it be resolved 
to save his life, two young men untie him, and taking 
him by the hands, lead him to the cabin of the person 
into whose family he is to be adoped, and there he is re¬ 
ceived with ail imaginable marks of kindness. He is 
treated as a friend, as a brother, or as a husband, and 
they soon love him with the same tenderness as if he 
stood in the place of one of their friends. In short, he 
has no other marks of captivity, but his not being suffer¬ 
ed to return to his own nation, for his attempting this 
would be punished with certain death. 

But if the sentence be death, how different their con¬ 
duct ! these people, who behave with such disinterested 
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•ffection to each other, with such tendernew to those 
whom they adopt, here shew that they are trn’y savages ; 
the dreadful sentence is no sooner passed, than the whole 
village set up the death-cry ; asid, as if there were no 
medium between the most generous friendship and the 
most inhuman cruelty; for ihe executiun of him whom 
they had just before deliberated upon adn.itting into their 
tribe is no longer deferred, than whilst they can make the 
necessary preparations for rioting in the mos» diabolical 
cruelty. They first strip him, and fixing two posts in 
the ground, fasten to them two pieces fiom one to the 
other ; one about two feet from the ground, the other 
about five or six feet Irgher: then obliging the unhappy 
victim to mount upon the lower cross piece, they tie hi» 
legs to it a little asunder: his hands are extended and 
tied to the angles tormed by the upper piece. In this 
posture they burn him all over the body, sometimes first 
daubing him with pitch. The whole village, men, wo¬ 
men, and children, assemble round him, every one tor¬ 
turing him In what manner they please, each striving to 
exceed the other in cruelty, as long as he has life. But 
if none of the bye slanders are inclined to leng’hen out 
his torments, he is either shot to death, or inclosed with 
dry bark, to which they set fire ; they then leave him on 
ihe frame, and in the evening run from cabin to cabin, su, 
perstitiously striking with small twigs, the furniture, walls, 
and roofs, to prevent his spirit from remaining there to 
take vengeance for the evils committed on his body. The 
remainder of the day and the night following is spent in 
rejoicing. 

This is the most usual method of murdering their 
prisoners ; but sometimes they fasten them to a single 
stake, and build a fire around them ; at other times they 
cruelly mangle their limbs, cut off their fingers and loo« 
joint by ^oint, and soraslimes scald them to death. 



What is the most extraordinary, if the sufferer be an 
Indian, there seems during the whole time of hia execu- 
tion, a contest between him and his tormentors, which 
shall outdo the other, they in inflicting the most horrid 
pains, or he in enduring them : not a groan, not a sigh, 
not a distortion of countenance escapes him in the midst 
of his torments. It is even said, that he recounts hi* own 
exploits, informs them what cruelties he has inflicted up. 
on their countrymen, and threatens with the revenge that 
will attend his dcatli : that he even reproaches them for 
their ignorance of the art of tormenting; poims out 
methods of more exquisi'e torture, and more sensible 
parts of the body to be afllicted. 

The scalps, those dreadful proofs of ihe barbarity of 
these Indians, are valued, and hung up in their houses as 
the trophies of their bravery ; and they have certain 
days when the young men gain a new name or title of 
honor, according to the qualities of the persons to whom 
these scalps belonged. This name they think a sufii- 
cient reward for the dangers and fa.igues of many cam¬ 
paigns, as it renders them respected by their couniry- 
men, and terrible to their enemies. 

In the la e American revolution, Britain had the inhu- 
manity to reward these sons ofjjarbarity for depredations 
committed upon those who were struggling in the causa 
of liberty !—It was through their instigaiion that the 
hatchets of the Indians were made drunk with American 
blood i—the widow’s wail, the virgin’s shriek, and infant’s 
trembling cry, was music in their cars. In cold blood 
they struck their cruel tomahawks into the defenceless 
head of a Miss M’Kkay, a beautiful girl, who was ;hat ve. 
ry day to have been married !—the particulars of the in¬ 
human transaction were as follows :--Prev'ious to the late 
war between America and Greai-Bniain, a Biiiish officer 
hy the name of Jones, an accomplished young man, tc- 



tided near Fort Edward—his visits thither became more 
frequent, when he found himself irresistibly drawn by 
charms of native worth and beauty. Miss M’Krav, 
whose memory is dear to humanity and true affection) 
was the object of his peregrinations. 

Mr. Jokes had not taken the precautions necessary in 
hazardous love, but had manifested to the lady by his 
constant attention, undissemblcd and ingenious demean, 
or, that ardent affection, which a susceptible heart com¬ 
pelled her implicitly to return. In this mutual inter- 
change of passions, they suffered themselves to be trans¬ 
ported on the ocean of imagination, till the unwelcome 
necessity of a seperation cut off every springing hope. 
The war between Great Britain and America commen¬ 
ced_a removal from this happy spot was in consequence 

Suggested to Mr. Jones, as indispensable. Nothing 
could alleviate their mutual horror, but duty—nothing 
could allay their reciprocal grief, so as to render a sep- 
erale corporeal existence tolerable, but solemn vows, 
with the ideas of a future meeting. Mr. Jones repaired 
to Canada, where all intercourse with the Provincials 
was prohibited. Despair, which presented itself in ag¬ 
gravated colours when Gen. Burgoynk’s expedition 
through the States was fixed, succeeded to his former 

hopes_The British army being encamped about three 

miles from the Fort, a descent was daily projecting. 
Here Mr. Jones could not but recognize the spot, on 
which rested all his joys. He figured to his mind ihe 
dread, which his hostile approach must raise in the 
breast of her, whom of all others, he thought it is high, 
est interest to protect. In spite of arreiles and com¬ 
mands to the conirary, he found means seerctlyto con¬ 
vey a letter, inlrealing her not to leave the town with 
the family, assuring her, that as soon as the fort shoul»i 
have surrendered, he would convey her to an asyluno. 






where they might peaceably consummate the nuptial 
ceremony. Far from discrediting the sincerity of him 
who could not deceive her, she heroically refused to fol* 
low the flying villagers. The remonstrances of a father, 
or the tearful intreaties of a mother and numerous friends 
could not avail ! It was enough that her lover was her 
friend—she considered herself protec’.ed by the love and 
voluntary assurances of her youthful hero. With the 
society of a servant maid, she impatiently waited the de¬ 
sired conveyance. Mr. Jones finding the difficulty into 
which he was brought, at length, for want ol belter 
convoy, hired a party of twelve Indians, to carry a let¬ 
ter to Miss M’Kray, with his own horse, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying her to the place appointed. They set 
off, fired with the anticipation of their promised premi¬ 
um, which was to consist of a quantity of spirits, cn 
condition that they brought her off in safely, which, to 
an Indian, was the most cogent stimulus the young lov¬ 
er could have named. Having arrived in view of her 
window, they sagaciously held up the letter, to prevent 
the fears and apprehensions which a savage knows he 
must excite, in the sight of tenderness and sensibility. 
Her faith and expectations enabled her to divine the bu¬ 
siness ol lliese ferocious missionaries, while her fright¬ 
ened maid uttered nought but shrieks and cries. They 
arrived, and by their signs convinced her from whom 
they had their instructions. If a doubt could remain, it 
was removed by the letter—it was from her lover. A 
lock of his hair, which it contained, presented his man¬ 
ly figure to her glowing fancy. 

Here, reader, guess what must have been her ecsta- 
cy.—Sire resolved to brave even the most horrid aspect, 
which might appear between her and him, whom she 
considered already hers, without a sigh—she did not for 
a moment hesitate to fellow the wishes of her lover ; and 



took journey with these bloody messengers, expecting 
Very soon to be shielded in the arms of legitimate affec¬ 
tion. A short distance only then seemed to seperate two 
of the happiest of mortals.—Alas ! how soon aie the 
most briliant pictures of felicity defaced by the burning 
himd of bfH'Clion and wo ! How swiftly are the halcyon 
dreams, which lull the supine indolence of thought, suc¬ 
ceeded by the real pangs which are inflicted by a punish¬ 
ing providence or a persecuting foe ! 

Haring risen the hill, at about equal distances from 
the camp and her former home, a second party of In¬ 
dians hav ng heard of the captivating offer made by Mr. 
JoNKs, determined to avail themselves of the opportuni¬ 
ty. The reward was the great object. A clashing of 
real and assumed rights was soon followed by a furious 
and bloody engagement, in which several were killed on 
each side. The commander of 'he first party, percciv- 
ing that nought but the lady’s death could appease the 
fury of either, deliberately knocked her from her horse, 
mangling her scalp from her beautiful temples, which he 
exultmgly bore as a trophy of his zeal to the expectant 
and anx’ous lover! Here, O disappointment, was thy 
Sling ! It was with the greatest d.fficuliy that Mr. Jones 
could be kept from total delirium. His horror and indig¬ 
nation'could not be appeased; his remorse for having 
risked his most valuable treasure in the hands of sav¬ 
ages I drove him almost to madness. When the paiiic- 
ulars of the melancholy event reached Gen. Burcotn*, 
he ordered the survivors of both these parties to imme¬ 
diate execution. 
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CHAP. V. 

WASHINGTON’S EXPEDITION. 

IN 1753 —AND 

DEFEAT or Genkral BRADDOCK^ 

Br tHE Indians, in 1755 . 

IN 1753, the French and Indians began to make 
inroads on our western frontiers along the Ohio. Gov- 
cmor D.nwiddie, of Virginia, was very desirous to get 
a letter of remonstrance to their commander in chief.— 
ilc had applied to several young gentlemen of his ac- 
q-iaiinance, but they w/:re all so deficient in courage that 
they could not be prevailed on for love or money, to ven¬ 
ture out among the savages. Our beloved Washing¬ 
ton happening to hear of it, instantly waited on his ex¬ 
cellency, and offered his services, but not without being 
terribly afraid lest his want of a beard should go against 
him. However, the Governor was so charmed with his 
modesty and manly air, that he never asked him a sylla¬ 
ble about his age, but af.er thanking him for “ a noble 
jouth," and insisting on his taking a glass of wine with 
him, slipped a commission into his hand. The next day, 
accompanied by an interpreter and a couple of servants, 
he set out on his expedition, which was, from start to pole» 
as disagreeable and dangerous as any thing ^erculus 
himself could have wished. Soaking rains, chilling 
bias's, roaring floods, pathless woods, and mountains 
clad in snows, opposed his course ; but opposed in vain. 
The glorious ambition to serve his country imparted an 
animation to his nerves, which rendered him superior to 
all difficulties. 

Returning homewards, he was waylaid and shot at by 
a French Indian, and though the copper colored ruffian 
Was not IS steps distant when he fired at hiiS) yet not 



eten so mud) as the smell of lead passed on the clothei 
of our youn? hero. On his return to Virginia, it was 
found that he had executed his negociaiions, both with the 
French and Indians, with such fidelity and judgement, 
that he received the heartiest thanks of the Governor and 
Council for the very important services he had done his 
country. 

He wiis now (in the 20lh year of his age) appointed 
major and adjutant-general of the Virginia forces. Soon 
after this, the Indians continuing the encroachments, or¬ 
ders were given by the English government, for the colo- 
Dies to arm and unite in one confederacy. Virginia took 
the lead, and raised a regiment of four hundred men, at 
the head of which she placed her darling Washington. 

With this handful of brave fellows, Col. Washington, 
not yet 23 years of age, boldly pushed out into the Indian 
country, and there for a considerable time, liannibal-like, 
maintained the war against three limes the number of 
French and Indians. At the Red-Stones he came up 
with a strong party of the enemy, whom he engaged and 
effectually defeated, after having killed and taken thirty- 
one men. From his prisoners he obtained undoubted in¬ 
telligence, that the French forces on the Ohio consisted 
of upwards of a thousand regulars and many hundreds of 
Indians. But notwithstanding this disheartening advice, 
he still pressed on undauntedly against the enemy, and at 
a place called the Little Meadows, built a fort, which he 
called Fort Necessity. Here he waited, hourly and anx¬ 
iously looking for succours from New-York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania; but he looked in vain—nobody came to h'ls assis¬ 
tance. Not long after this his small force, now reduced 
to three hundred men, was attacked by an army of 1100 
French and Indians. Never did the true Virginian valor 
thine more gloriously than on this trying occasion. 

To tee three hundred young fellows—commanded by a 



•Aiooth-faced bof—all unaccustomed to the terrors of 
war—far from home, and from all hopes of help—shut 
up in a dreary wilderness, and surrounded by four times 
their number of savage foes, and yet, without sign of 
fear, without thought of surrender, preparing for mortal 
combat. Oh ! it was a noble sight!—Scarcely since the 
days of Leonidas and his three hundred deathless Spar¬ 
tans, had the sun beheld its equal. With hideous whoops 
and yells the enemy came on like a host ot tygers. '1 h* 
woods, and rocks, and tall tree tops (as the Indians climb* 
ing to the tops of the trees, poured down their bullets 
into the fort) were in one continued blaze and crash of 
fire-arms. Nor were our young warriors idle, but, ani¬ 
mated by their gallant chief, plied their rifles with such 
soirit, that their liti'e fort resembled a volcano in full 
blast, roaring and discharging thick sheets of liquid fire 
and of leaden deaths among their foes. For three glori- 
ous hours. Salamander like, inveloped in smoke and 
flame, they sustained the attack of the enemy’s whole 
force, and laid two hundred of them dead on the spot! — 
Discouraged by such desperate resistance, the French 
general, the Count de V^liers sent in a flag to Wash¬ 
ington, extolling his gallantry to the skies, and oflering 
him the most honorable terms. It was stipulated that 
Col. Washington and his little band of heroes, should 
march away with all the honors of war, and carry with 
them their military stores and baggage. 

In the Spring of 1755, Washington, while busied in 
the highest military operations, was summoned to attend 
Gen. Braddock, who in the month of February, arrived 
at Alexandria, with 2000 British troops. The Assembly 
of Virginia appointed 800 provincials to join him. The 
object of this army was to march ihrougti the country, 
by the way of Will’s Creek, to fort Du Quesne (now 
Pittsburgh or Fort Pitt.) As no person was so well ac- 
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quaintefl with the frontier country as Washing-J'ok, and 
none stood so higli in military fame, it was thought he 
would be infinitely serviceable to general Braddock. At 
the request of the Governor and Council he cheerfully 
quilted his own command, to act as volunteer aid de¬ 
camp to that very imprudent and unfortunate general.— 
The army, near 3000 strong, marched from Alexandria 
and proceeded unmolested within a few miles of Fort 
Pitt. On the morning of the day in which they expect¬ 
ed to arrive, the provincial scouts discovered a large party 
of French and Indians lying in ambusli. Washington, 
with liis usual modesty, observed to Gen. BbadbocX 
what sort of enemy he had now to deal with. An ene- 
my who would not, like the Europeans, come forward to 
a fair contest in the field, but, concealed behind rocks and 
trees carry on a deadly warfare with their rifies. He con¬ 
cluded with begging that Gen. Braddock would grant 
him the honor to let him place himself at the head of the 
Virginia riflemen, and fight them in their own way.— 
And it was generally thought that our young hero and 
his 800 hearts of hickory, would very easily have beaten 
them loo, for they were not superior to the force, which, 
(with only three hundred) he had handled so roughly a 
twelve month before. But Gen. Braddock, who had all 
along treated the American officers and soldiers with in¬ 
finite contempt, instead of following this truly salutary ad¬ 
vice, swelled and reddened with most unmanly rage.—• 
High times, by G—-d !” be exclaimed, strutting to and 
fro, with arms a kimbo, “ High times ! when a young 
buckskin can teach a British general how to fight!”— 
Washington withdrew, biting his lips with grief and in¬ 
dignation, to think what numbers of brave fellows would 
draw short breath that day, through the pride and obsti¬ 
nacy of one epauletted fool. The troops were ordered 
to form and advance in columns through the woods !!!— 



in a liuls time the ruin which Washingtom had prc- 
dieted ensued. This poor devoted army, pusljed on by 
their mncl-cap general, fell into the fatal snare which was 
laid for them. All at once a thousand rifles began the 
work of death. The ground was instantly covered with 
the dying and the dead. The British troops, thus slaugh¬ 
tered by hundreds, and by an enemy whom they could 
not see, were thrown irrecoverably into panic and con¬ 
fusion, and in a few minutes their haughty general with 
1200 of his brave but unfortunate countrymen, bit the 
ground. Poor Braddock closed the tragedy with great 
decency. He was mortally wounded in the beginning 
of the action, and Washington had him placed in a 
cart ready for retreat. Close on the left, where the 
weight of the French and Indian fire principally fell, 
Washington and his Virginia riflemen, dressed in blue, 
sustained the shock. At every discharge of their rifles 
the wounded general cred out, “0 my brave Virginia 
blues ! Would to God I could but live to reward you for such 
gallantry." But he died. Washington buried him in 
the road, and to save him from discovery and the scalp¬ 
ing knife, ordered the waggons on their retreat to drive 
over his grave 1—0 God 1 what is man I Even a thing of 
nought 1 

Amidst all this fearful consternation and carnage, 
amidst all the uproar and horrors of a rout, rendered still 
more dreadful by the groans of the dying, the screams of 
the wounded, the piercing shrieks of the women, and the 
yells of the furious assaulting savages, Wasiiingtqn, 
calm and self-collected, rallied his faithful riflemen, led 
them on to the charge, killed numbers of the enemy who 
were rushing on with tomahawks, checked their pursuit, 
and brought off* the shattered remains ot the British army. 

With respect to our beloved Washington, I cannot 
but mention here two very extraordinary speeches that 



uere uttered about him at this time, and \fhich. 
things have turned out, look a good deal like prophecies* 
A famous Indian warrior who assisted in the defeat of 
Braddock, was often heard to swear that Washington 
was not born to be killed by a bullet^ “ for” continued he, 
“ I had 17 fair fires at him with my rifle, and^ after all, I 
eould not bring him to the ground.”—And, indeed, whoever 
considers that a good rifli, levelled by a proper marks¬ 
man, hardly ever misses its aim, will readily enough 
conclude with this unlettered savage, that some invisible 
band must have turned aside his bullets. 

The Rev. Mr. Davies, in a sermon occasioned by 
Gen. Braddock’s defeat, has these remarkable words— 
“ I beg leave to point the attention of the public to that hero' 
ic youth. Col. George Washington, whom I cannot but 
hope providence has preserved for some great service to thn 
country.” 
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CHAP. VI. 

EXPEDITION Kvn DEFEAT of Gen. HARMER, 
Bt the INDIANS, 1790. 

ALTHOUGH a peace was happily effected be¬ 
tween the two contending parties. Great-Britain and A- 
merica, in 1783, yet the Savages, who had been per¬ 
suaded to take a part with the former were unwilling to 
bury the bloody hatchet—they had not sufficiently bath¬ 
ed that des'ruclive weapon in the blood of the Ameri¬ 
cans—without any pretext whatever, they continued to 
exercise toward them the most wanton acts of barbarity. 
It appeared from respectable evidence, that from the 
year 1T8S, until the month of October 1790, the time 
the United States commenced offensive operations »• 



gainst the said Indians, that on the Ohio, and the fron¬ 
tiers on the south-side thereof, they killed, wounded and 
took prisoners, about one thousand five hundred men, 
women and children, besides carrying off upwards of 
two thousand horses, and other properly to the amount 
of fifiy thousand dollars. 

The particulars of many of the instances of barbarity 
exerci ed upon the piisoners, of different ages, and sex¬ 
es, although supported by indisputable evidence, are of 
too shocking a nature to be presented to the pub’ic—but, 
in justification of the Americans in the commencement 
of hostilities with this unprincipled race of beings, the 
particulars of jome few instances of their unprovoked 
cruellies, may be fourid contained in an appendix, sub¬ 
joined to this work—it is sufficient here to observe, that 
the scalping knife and tomahawk, were the mildest instru¬ 
ments oi death. That in some cases torture by fire, 
and other execrable means were used. 

But the outrages which were committed upon the 
frontier inhabitants, were not the only injuries that were 
sustained ; repeated attacks upon detachments of the 
troops of the United Stales, were at different times made. 
The following from its peculiar enormity deserves reci¬ 
tal.—In April 1790, Maj. Doughty (in service ot the 
United States) was ordered to the friendly Chicasaws on 
public business. He performed this duty in a boat, hav¬ 
ing with him a parly of fifteen men. While ascending 
the Tennesee river, he was met by a party of forty In¬ 
dians, in four canoes, consisting principally of Shawa- 
nesc and out-cast Cherokees.—They approached under 
a white flag, the well known emblem of peace. They 
came on,board the Major’s boat, received his presents, 
continued with him nearly an hour, and then departed in 
the most friendly manner.—But, they had scarcely 
cleared his cars before they poured in a fire upon his 
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crew, which was returned as soon as circumstances 
would permit, and a most unequal combat was sustained 
for bcvcral hours, when they abandoned their design, 
but not until they had killed and wounded eleven out of 
fif een of the boat’s crew. 

Alt overtures of peace failing, and the depredations 
still continuing, an attempt at coercion became indispen¬ 
sable ; accordingly, on the SOlti September, 1790, the 
President, by and with the consent and advice of the 
Congress of the United States, dispatched Gen. IIar- 
WER, with 320 Federal troops and 1133 mi'.itia, under 
his command, to attack and destroy their principal villa¬ 
ges. 

The troops after seventeen days march from Miami, 
reached the great Miami village, without any other mo¬ 
lestation than that of having a number of their pack hor¬ 
ses stolen. On their arrival they found the village de¬ 
serted, and all the valuable buildings in flames, set on 
fire by the Itrdians. After a short tarry, they proceed¬ 
ed to the neighbouring villages, without molestation, 
and destroyed five of them, and a large quantity of corn, 
computed at fifteen thousand bushels, which they found 
buried in different places ; and vary large quantities of 
vegetables of every kind. 

The first opposition that was met with, a party of a- 
bout 150 Kentucky militia, and 30 regular troops, all 
utider the command of Col. Harding, of Kentucky, 

ere detached from the main body lying in the great 
Miami village, to pursue the trail of a party of Indians’ 
which had the day before been discovered. After a pur¬ 
suit of about six miles, they came up with, and were at¬ 
tacked on surprize by a body of Indians, who were con¬ 
cealed in the thickets on every side of a large plain ; and 
on the first onset the militia without exchanging a single 
shot, made a most precipitate retreat and left the regular 



troops to stand the w hole charge of the Indians ; the con¬ 
flict was short and bloody, the troops were soon overpow¬ 
ered by numbers, and all fell except two officers, and 
ttvo or three privates, after defending themselves at their 
bayonet points, with the greatest possible obstinacy. En- 
sign Hartshorn was one ol the officers who providen" 
tially escaped, and his escape appeared to depend more 
on a lucky circumstance of faltering over a log in his ra- 
treat, and by that means screening himself fiom the eye 
of his pursuers, than f. om any other circumstance. Capt. 
Aiimstrono, who commanded the party, likewise made 
his escape, by plunging himself into a pond or swamp up 
to his neck, within two hundred yards of the field of ac¬ 
tion, where he remained the whole night a spectator to 
the horrid scene of the war dance performed over the 
dead and wounded bodies of the poor soldiers that had 
fallen the preceding day; where their shrieks, mixed 
wi'h the horrid yells of the savages, rendered his situa¬ 
tion shocking. 

After this, some few skirmishes succeeded, but noth- 
mg material, until the second capital action, which hap¬ 
pened two days after the arnrjy ieft the h'iiami village— 
at ten miles distance from the town, the General order¬ 
ed a halt, and detached from four to five hundred mili¬ 
tia, and about sixty regular soldiers, under the command 
of Major Wtllts, and Colonel Harding, who were 
ordered to march back to the town. On their first en¬ 
trance there appeared a small body of Indians, who im* 
mediately fled at the first onset, and by lliat means de¬ 
coyed the whole body of the militia, by making their 
flight in different directions, and encouraging the militia 
to pursue; by this stratagem the few regular troops 
were left alone, and the Indians had effected their de¬ 
sign, for the moment they found the small handful of 
regular troops detached from the main body of militia, 
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they commenced the attack with their whole force, ex^ 
cepiing the flying parties that had diverted the militia ; 
and aUhoogh they soon found some part of the mihtia 
returning on their backs, pursued their object of rout¬ 
ing and destroying the troops, as the only sure plan of 
success; which after a most bloody conflict on each 
side, they effected. 

The regular troops all to nine, including two commis¬ 
sioned officers, were killed—among the slain was Major 
W 7 I.LYS, and a number of brave and valuable soldiers. 
The Indians, it appeared, from some cause, did not think 
it prudent to pursue their successes from the field of ac¬ 
tion, as most of the troops that were not killed or badly 
wounded, made their escape, which they could not have 
effected had the enemy pursued with their usual fury. 

Nothing could exceed the intrepidity of the savages on 
this occasion ; the militia they appeared to despise, and 
with all the undauntedness conceivable, thiew down their 
guns, and rushed upon the bayonets, of the regular sol¬ 
diers; a number of them fell, but being so lar superior 
in numbers, the regulars were soon overpowered, for 
while the poor soldier had his bayonet in one Indian, two 
more would sink their tomahawks in his head. The de¬ 
feat of the troops was complete, the dead and wounded 
were left on the field of action, in possession of the savages. 

Return of the killed and wounded upon the expedition 
against the Miami towns, under the command of General 
Harmer:— 

Killed of the Federal Troops. 

1 Major, 1 Lieutenant, 73 rank and file—total 75.— 
Wounded—3 rank and file. 

Killed of the Militia. 

1 Msjor, 3 Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 98 

rank and file—total 108-Wounded—2 Lieutenants, 1 

Ensign, 25 rank and file—total—28. 



CHAP. VII. 


EXPEDITIONS OF GENERALS SCOTT and WIL¬ 
KINSON, 

Is Mat and August, 1791. 

GjtH. SCOTT To rns SECRETARY or WAR. 
SIR, 

“ IN prosecution of the enterprise, I marched 
(with 850 troops under my command) four miles from 
the banks of the Ohio on the 23d May, and on the 24lh 
I resumed my march, and pushed forward with the ut¬ 
most industry, directing my rout to Ouiattanan, in the 
best mariner my guides and information enabled me, 
though I found myself greatly deficient in both. 

“ 13y the 3Isl, I had marched one hundred and thirty- 
five miles, over a country cut by four large branches of 
White River, and many smaller streams with steep mud¬ 
dy banks; During this march, I traversed a country al¬ 
ternately interspersed with the most luxuriant soil, and 
deep clayey bogs from one to five miles wide, rendered 
almost impervious by brush and briars. Rain fell in tor¬ 
rents every day, with frequent blasts of wind and thunder 
storms. These obstacles impeded my progress, wore 
down my horses, and destroyed my provisions. 

“ On the morning of the 1st instant as ihe army enter¬ 
ed an extensive praire, I perceived an indian on horse¬ 
back a few miles to the right: I immediately made a de¬ 
tachment to intercept him, but he escaped. Finding my¬ 
self discovered, I determined to advance with all the ra¬ 
pidity my circumstances would permit, rather with the 
hope than the expectation of reaching the,object sought 
that day; for my guides were strangers to the country 
which I occupied. At I o’clock, having marched by 

N 
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compulation one hunclied and fif;y-five miles from the 
Ohio, as I penelratcd a grove wliicli bordered on an ex¬ 
tensive prarie, I discovered two small villi ges to my left, 
at two and four miles distance. 

“ My guides now recognised the ground and informed 
me that the main town was four or five ntiles in my front, 
behind a point of wood which jutted into the prarie. I 
i-mmedialcly detached Col. John Hardin, with 60 mount¬ 
ed infantry, and a troop of light ho-’se under Captain 
!M’Cov, to attack the villages to the left, and moved on 
briskly witn mv main body in order of battle towards the 
town, the snmke from which was discernilde. My guides 
were deceived with respect to the situation of the town ; 
for instead of standing at the edge of the plain through 
which I marched, I found in the low ground bordering 
on the Wabash, on turning the point of woods, one house 
presented in my front. Capt. Price was ordered to as¬ 
sault that with forty men: He executed the command 
with great gallantry, and killed two warriors. 

“ When I gained the summit of the eminence which 
overlooks the villages on the banks of the Wabash, I dis- 
covered the enemy in great confusion, endeavoring to 
make their escape over the river in canoes. I instantly 
ordered Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Wilkinson to 
rush forward wi'h the first battalion; the order was exe¬ 
cuted with promtitude, and this detachment gained the 
bank of the river just as the rear of the enemy had em- 
balked : And regardless of a bri^k fire kept up fiom a 
Kifkapoo town on the oppo«ite bank, they in a few min¬ 
utes, by a well directed fire Irom their rifles, destroyed all 
the savages with which five canoes were crowded. 

“ The enemy still kept posse^'sion of the Ktekapo* 
town. I determined to dislodge them, and for the pur- 
pose oiderrd captains King’s and Logsdon’s companies 
la march down the liver below the town and cross under 






the conduct of Major Barbee : Several of the men 
Bwam the river, and others passed in a small canoe— 
This movement was unobserved, and my men had taken 
post on the bank before they were discovered by the ene¬ 
my who immediately abandoned the villa'^e.—About (hi* 
time word was brought me that Col. Hardin was incum¬ 
bered with prisoners, and had discovered a stronger vil¬ 
lage further to my left, than those I had observed, which 
he was proceeding to attack. I immediately detached 
Capt. Brown with his company to support the Colonel ; 
but the distance being six miles, before the captain ar¬ 
rived the business was done, and Col. Hardin joined me 
little before sunset, having killed six warriors end taken 
fifty-two prisoners. Captain Bull, the warrior who dis¬ 
covered me in the morning had gained the main town 
and given the alarm a short time before me ; but the vil¬ 
lages to the left were uninformed of my approach and 
had no retreat. The next mortiing I determined to xlc- 
tach my Lieut. Col. Commandant with five hundred men, 
to destroy the important town of Keihlipecanunk, at the 
mouth of EeJ river, eighteen miles from my camp, and 
on the west side of Wabash. But on examination 1 dis- 
covertd my men and horses to be crippled and worn down 
by a long laborious march, and the active exertions of the 
preceding day; that three hundred and sixty men on'y 
could be found in capacity to undertake the enleiprise, 
and they prepared to march on foot. 

“ Col. WiiKiNsoN marched with this detachment at 
half alter five in the evening, and returned to my camp 
the next day at one o’clock, having marched thiity six 
miles in twelve hours, and destroyed the most important 
settlement of the enemy in that quarter ot the federal 
tcrii ory. 

“The following is Col. Wilkinson’s report rc'^pcci- 
ing the enterprise : — 
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“ Sir—The detachment under my command, destined 
to attack the village Kethlipccanunk, was put in motion 
at half after 5 o’clock last evening. Knowing that an 
enemy whose chief dependence is in his dexterity as a 
marksman, and alertness in covering himself behind 
trees, slumps, and other impediments to fair sight, 
»ould not hazard an action in the light, I determined to 
push my march until I approached the vicinity of the 
villaps where I knew the country to be champaigne. 

I gamed my point without a halt, twenty minutes before 

II o’clock ; lay upon my arms until 4 o’clock, and half 
an hour after assaulted the town at all quarters. The 
enemy was vigilant, gave way on my approach, and in 
canoes crossed Eel creek, which washed the northeast 
part of the town.—That creek was not fordable. My 
corps dashed forward with the impetuosity becoming 
volunteers, and were saluted by the enemy with a brisk 
fire from the opposite side of the creek. Dauntless they 
rushed on to the water’s edge, and finding the river im- 
passable, returned a volley, which so galled and discon, 
certed their antagonists, that they threw away their fire 
without effect. In five minutes the Indians were driven 
from the covering, and fled with precipitation. I have 
three men slightly wounded. At halt past 5 the town 
was in flames, and at 6 o’clock I commenced my re- 

“ I am Sir, Yours &c. 

JAMES WILKIxNSON.-’ 

Brigadier General Scott. 

Many of the inhabitants of Kithlipecanunk were 
French, and lived in a state of civilization misunder¬ 
standing the object of a white flag, which appeared on 
an eminence opposite to me in the afternoon of the first, 

I liberated an aged squaw, and sent with her a message 
to the savages, that if they would come in and sorren- 



dcr, their towns should be spared, and they should re¬ 
ceive good treatment. [It was afterwards found that 
this white flag was not intended as a signal of parky, 
but was placed there to mark the spot where a person of 
distinction among the Indians, who had died some time 
before, was interred.] On the 4lh, I determined to dis¬ 
charge 16 of the weakest and most infirm of my prison¬ 
ers with a talk to the Wabash tribes, a copy of which 
follows. My motives to this measure were, to rid the 
army of a heavy incumbrance, to gratify the impulses of 
humanity, to increase the panick my operations had pro¬ 
duced, and by distracting the council of the enemy, to 
favour the views of government. 

“ On the same day, after having burned the towns 
and adjacent villages, and destroyed the growing corn 
and pulse, I began my march for the rapids of Ohio> 
where I arrived the 14th, without the loss of a single 
man by the enemy, and five only wounded, having kil¬ 
led thirty-two, chiefly warriors of size and figure, and 
taken fifty-eight prisoners.’’ 

To the various tribes of the Pearh.ashaws^ and all the na¬ 
tions of Red Peopley living on the waters of the Wa¬ 
bash River, 

“ THE Sovereign Council of the Thirteen United 
Slates, have long patiently borne your dr predations a- 
gainst their settlements on this side of the great moun¬ 
tains, in hope that you would see your error, and cor¬ 
rect it, by entering into bonds of amity and lasting 
peace. Moved by compassion, and pitying your mis¬ 
guided councils, they have frequently addressed you on 
this subject, but without effect. At length their patience 
is exhausted, and they have stretched forth the arm of 
power against you. Their mighty sons and chief warri¬ 
or* have at length taken up the hatchet, they have pene- 
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trated far info your country, to meet your warriors, and 
punihh them for their transgressions. But you fled he- 
foiethem and decline the battle, leaving your wives and 
children to their mercy. They have destroyed your old 
town, Ouiattanau, and the neighboring villages, and have 
tsken many prisoners. Resting here two days, to give 
you time to collect your strength, they have proceeded 
to your town of Ketlillpecanunh; but you again fled be¬ 
fore them ; and that great town has been destroyed. Af¬ 
ter giving vou this evidence of liieir power, they have 
stopped their hands, because they are as merciful as 
strong, and they again indulge ihe hope, that you will 
come to a sense of )our true interest, and determine to 
make a las'ying peace with them and all their children 
foiever. The United States have no desire to destroy 
the red people, alihough they have the power j but should 
you decline this invitation, and pursue your unprovoked 
hostilities, their strength will again be exerted against 
you, your warriors will be slaughtered, your wives and 
children carried into captivity, and you may be assured, 
that those who escape ihe fury of our mighty chiefs, shall 
find no resting place on this side the Great Lakes. '1 he 
warriors of the United States wish not to distress or de¬ 
stroy women and children, or old men, and although po¬ 
licy obliges them to retain some in captivity, yet compas¬ 
sion and humanity hi.ve induced them to set others at 
liberty, who will deliver you this talk. Those who are 
carried off will be left in the care of our great chief and 
warrior Gen. St. Clair, near the mouth of the Miami 
and opposite to the Licking River, where they will be 
treated with humanity and tenderness ; if you wish to re¬ 
cover them, repair to that place by the first day of July 
next: determine with true hearts to bury the hatchet 
and SITU ke the pipe of peace, they will then be restored 
to you, and you may again set down in security at jour 



old towns, and live in peace and happiness, unmole'ited 
by the people of the United States, who will become 
your friends and protectors, and will be ready to furnisli 
you with all the necessaries you may require. But shotild 
you foolishly persist in your warfare, the sons of trar will 
be let loose against you. and the hatchet will never be bu¬ 
ried until your country is desolated, and your people 
humbled to the dust. ’ 

(Signed) CHARLES SCOTT. Bng. Gen. 
-- 

GENERAL WlLKINSON’s EXPEDITION. 

GENERAL WILKINSON to GOVERNOR ST. CLAIR. 

Sir, 

H AVING carried into complete effect the enter- 
prize which yell were pleased to direct against L’An- 
guille, and having done the savages eveiy other damage 
on the Wabash, to which I conceived my force adequate, 
I embrace ilic first moment’s recess from acii\e duty to 
detail to your Excellency the operations of the expedi¬ 
tion intrusted to my conduct. 

I lek the neighborhood of Foit-Washing!on on the 
first inst. at one o’clock, and agreeable to my original 
plan, feinted boldly at the Miami villages, by the most 
direct course the nature of ihe ground, over which I 
had to march, would permit ; I persevered in this p'an 
until the morning of the 4 h inst. and thereby avoided 
the hunting ground of the enemy, and the paths which 
led clircci from White River to the Wabash, leaving the 
head waters ol tnc first to my left ; I then being about 
•evenly miles advanced of Fort Washington, turned 
Dorth-wesl. I made no discovery until the 5'.h, about 9 
o’clock, A. M. ivbeu 1 crossed three much frequented 
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paths within two miles of each other, and all bearing 
east of north ; my guides were urgent for me to follow 
these paths, which betrayed their ignorance of the coun¬ 
try, and convinced me I had to depend on my own 
judgment only. In the afternoon of that day, I was o- 
bliged to cross a deep bog, which injured several of my 
horse* exceedingly, and a few miles beyond I struck a 
path bear.ng north by west, marked by the recent foot¬ 
steps oi five or six savages. My guides renewed their 
application to me to follow this path, but I pursued my 
own course. I had not got clear of my encampment, 
next morning,'befoie rny advance reported an impassa¬ 
ble bog, in my front, extending several miles on either 
hand, and the guides asserted that the whole country to 
the Wabach was cut by such bogs, and tliat it would be 
impossible for me to proceed unless I followed the In¬ 
dian paths, which avoided these bogs, or led through 
them at places where they were least difficult. Although 
I paid little regard to this information, as delay was dan¬ 
gerous, and every thing depended on the preservation of 
my horses, I determined to return to the right, and fall 
into the path I had passed the evening before, which va¬ 
ried in its course from N. by W. to N. E. The country 
bad now become pondyr in every direction, I therefore 
resolved to pursue '.his path until noon, in the hope that 
it would conduct me to better ground, or to some devi¬ 
ous trace which might lead \o the object sought. 

At 7 o’clock I crossed an east branch of Calumet riv¬ 
er, about 40 yards wide, and about noon my advance 
guard fired on a small party of warriors and took a pris¬ 
oner, the rest run off to the eastward. I halted about a 
mile beyond the spot where this affair happened, and on 
examining the prisoner found him to be a Delaware, liv¬ 
ing near the site of the late Miami village, which he 
informed was about thirty miles distant; 1 immediately 



rctrogaded four miles, and filed off by the right over some 
rising ground, which I had observed between the cast 
branch of the Calumet river and a creek four or five 
miles advance of it, taking my course N. 60 VV. This 
measure fortunately extricated me from the bogs and 
ponds, and soon placed me on firm ground; late in the 
afternoon I crossed one path running fiom N. to S. and 
shortly after fell in with another varying from N. W. to 
N. 1 pursued this about two miles, when I eiicampcd— 
but finding it still inclining northward, I determined to 
abandon it in the morning. I resumed my march on the 
6th at 4 o’clock, the Calumet being to the westward of me 
I was fearful I should strike the VV’abash loo high up, 
and perhaps fall in with the small town, which you men¬ 
tioned to me at the mouth of the former river. I there¬ 
fore steered a due west course, and at 6 o’clock A. M. 
crossed a road much used both by horse and foot, bearing 
due north. I now knew that I was near a Shawanese vil¬ 
lage, generally supposed to be on the waters of VV’hitc 
river, but actually on the waters of the Calumet, and 
was sensible that every thiog depended on the celerity and 
silence of my movements, as my real object had become 
manifest, I therefore pushed my march vigorously, leav¬ 
ing an officer and 20 men in ambush to watch the road, 
io order to intercept or beat off any parly of the enemy 
which might casually be passing that way, and thereby 
prevent as long as possible the discovery of ray real in- 
tentions. 

At 8 o'clock I crossed Calumet river, now 80 yards 
wide, and running down N. N. W. I was now sensible 
from my reckoning compared with my own observations, 
during the late expedition under Gen. Scott, and the 
information received from your Excellency and others, 
that I could not be very far from L’Anguille. I'he par¬ 
ty left at the road, soon fell in with four warriors encamp- 
O 
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t'd half a mile from ihc right of my line of march, killed 
one and drove off the others to the northward. My situ¬ 
ation had now become extremely critical, the whole coun¬ 
try to the north being in alarm, which made me greatly 
anxious to continue my march during the night, but I 
had no path to direct me, and it was impossible to keep 
my course, or for horsemen to march through a thick 
swampy country in utter darkness. 1 quilled my camp 
on the 7lh, as soon,as I could see my way, crossed one 
path at three miles distance, bearing N. K. and at seven 
miles fell into another very much used, bearing N. W, 
by N. whicli I at once adopted, as the direct rout to my 
object, and pushed forward with the utmost despatch. I 
halted at 12 o’clock to refresh the horses, and examine 
the men’s arms end ammunition ; marched again at half 
niter one, and at 15 minutes before five I struck the Wa¬ 
bash, at one and a half leagues aboye the mouth of Eel 
river, being the very spot for which I had aimed Irom 
the commencement of my march. I crossed the river 
and following the path a N. by E. course, at the distance 
of two and an half miles, my reconnoitreing party an¬ 
nounced Eel river in front, and the town on the opposite 
bank. I dismounted, ran forward, and examined the sit¬ 
uation of the town as far as was practicable without ex¬ 
posing myself, but the whole face of the country from 
the Wabash to the margin of Eel river, being a continu¬ 
ed thicket of brambles, black jacks, weeds and shrubs, of 
various kinds, it was impossible for me to get a satisfac¬ 
tory view wiihout endangering a discovery. I immedi¬ 
ately determined to post two companies near the bank of 
the river opposite totlve town, and above the ground I then 
occupied, to make a detour with Major Caldwell, and 
the second battalion, until I fell into the Miami trace, and 
by that route to cross the river above, and gain the rear 
of the town, and to leave directions with Maj. M’Dowei.i-» 



who commanded ihe first battalion, to lie perdue until I 
commenced the attack, then to dash through the river 
with his corps and the advanced guard, and assault the 
houses in front and upon the left. 

In the moment I was about to put this arrangement in¬ 
to execution, word was brought me that the enemy had 
taken the alarm and were flying.—I instantly oidcred a 
general charge, which was obeyed with alacrity, the men 
forcing their way over every obstacle, plunged through 
the river wiili vast intrepidity.—The enemy was unable 
to make the 8m.dlest resistance.—??1x warriors and (in 
the hurry and confusion of the charge) two squaws and 
a child were killed—thirty-four prisonors were taken, and 
an unfortunate captive released—with the loss of two 
men killed, and one wounded.—I found this town scatter¬ 
ed along Eel river for full three miles, on an uneven 
shrubby oak barren, intersected alierna'.ely by bogs al* 
most impassable, and impervious thickets of plimib and 
hazle—Notwithstanding these difiiculties, if I may credit 
the report of the prisoners, very few who were in 'own 
escaped ; expecting a second expedition, their goods were 
generally packed up or bur ed.—Sixty warriors had cros- 
sed the Wabash to watch the paths leading from the 
Ohio; the head chief with all the prisoners and a num¬ 
ber of families were out, digging a root, which they sub¬ 
stitute in the place of the potaioe, and about one hour 
before my arrival, all the warriors, except eight, had 
mounted their horses and rode up the river to a French 
stoie to purchase ammunition.—This ammunition had 
artived from the Miami village that very day, and the 
squaws informed me was stored about two miles horn 
town. I detached .Major Caldwell in quest of it, but 
he failed to make any discovery, although be scouit d the 
country for seven or eight miles up the river. I encamp¬ 
ed in the low’n that night, and the next morning I cut up 



the corn scarcely in the milk, burnt the cabins, mounted 
my young warriois, squaws and chiJd^en in the best man¬ 
ner in my power, and leaving two infirm squaws and a 
child with a short talk (which will be found annexed) I 
commenced my march for the Kickapoo town in the 
praire.—I felt my prisoners a vast incumbrance, but I 
was not in force to justify a detachment, ,having barely 
523 rank and file, and being then in the bosom of the 
Ouiattanou country, one hundred and eighty miles re¬ 
moved from succour, and not more than one and a half 
days forced march from the Pa-tawamees, Shawanese 
and Delawares. 

Not being able to discover any path in the direct cf'urse 
to the Kickapoo town, I marched by the road leading to 
Tippecanoe, in the hope of finding some diverging trace 
which might favour my design—I encamped that even¬ 
ing about six miles from Kenapacomaque, the Indian 
name for the town I had destroyed, and marched next 
morning at four o’clock.—My course continued west till 
about nine o’clock, when I turned to the north west on a 
small hunting path, and at a short distance I launched 
into the boundless praiies of the west, with the inten¬ 
tion to pursue that course, until I should strike a road 
which leads from the Pattawamecs of Lake Michigan, 
immediately to the town I sought. With this view I 
pushed forward, through bog after bog, to the saddle 
skirts in mud and water, and after persevering for eight 
l.ours, I found myself environed on all sides with mo¬ 
rasses which forbade my advancing, and at the same 
time rendered it difficult for me to extricate my little ar¬ 
my. The way by which we had entered was so much 
beat and softened by the horses, that it was almost im¬ 
possible to return by that route, and my guides pronoun¬ 
ced the morass in front impassable.—A chain of thin 
groves cxiend'ng in the direction to the Wabash, at this 







time presented to my left, it was necessary I shonM gain 
these groves, and for this purpose I dismounted, went 
forward, and leading my horse through a bog to the arm- 
pits in mud and water, with difficulty and fatigue I ac¬ 
complished my object, and changing my coarse to S. by 
W. I regained the Tippecano^ road at 5 o’clock, and 
encamped on it at 7 o’clock, after a march of thirty 
miles, which broke down several of my horses. 

I am the more minute in detailing the occurrences of 
this day, because they produced the most unfavourable 
effect. I was in motion at four next morning, and at 
eight o’clock my advanced guard made some discoveries, 
which induced me to believe we were near an Indian vil¬ 
lage. I immediately pushed that body forwaid in a trot, 
and followed with Major Caldwell, and the 2nd bat¬ 
talion, leaving Major M’Dowell to take charge of the 
prisoners. I reached Tippecanoe at 12 o’clock, which 
had been occupied by the enemy, who watched my mo¬ 
tions and abandoned the place that morning. After the 
desfruccion of this town in June last, the enemy had re¬ 
turned and cultivated their corn and pulse, which I found 
in high peifeciion and in much greater quantity than at 
L’Anguille. To refresh my horses and give time to cut 
down the corn, I determined to halt until the next morn¬ 
ing, and then resume my march to the Kitkapoo town in 
the praire, by the road which leads from Ouialtanon to 
that place. In the course of the day I had discovered 
some murmuring? and discontent among the men, which 
1 found on enquiry to proceed from their reluctance to 
advance into the enemy’s country; this induced me to 
call for a state of the horses and provisions, when to my 
great mortification 270 horses were returned lame and 
tired, wul) barely five day’s provisions for the men. 

Under these circumstances I was compelled to aban¬ 
don my designs upon the Kickapoos of the praire, and 



with a degree of anguish not to be comprehended but by 
those who have experienced similar disappointments ; I 
inarched forward to a town of the same nation, situate 
about three leagues west of Oaiattanon—as I advanced 
to the town, the enemy made some shew of fighting me, 
but vanished at my appiv>ach. I destroyed this town, 
consisting of thirty houses, with a considerable quantity 
of corn in the miik, and the same day I moved on to Oui- 
attanon, where I forded the Wabash, and proceeded to 
the site of the villages on the margin of the praire, where 
I encamped at seven o’clock. At this town and the vil¬ 
lages destroyed by Gen. Scott in June, we found the 
corn had been re-planted, and was now in high cultiva¬ 
tion, several fields being well ploughed, all which we de¬ 
stroyed. On the 12th, I resumed my march, and falling 
into Gen. Scott’s return trace, I arrived without mate¬ 
rial accidental the rapids of Ohio, on the 21st inst. after 
a march, by accurate compulation, of 451 miles from 
Fort Washington. 

The services which I have been able to render fall 
short of my wishes, my intention and expectation—but, 
Sir, when you reflect on the causes which checked my 
career, and blasted my designs, I flatter myself you will 
believe every think has been done which could be done in 
my circumstances ; I have destroyed the chief town of 
the Ouiattanon nation, and made prisoners the sons and 
sisters of the king ; I have burnt a respectable Kickapoo 
village, and cut down at least 430 acres of corn, chiefly 
in the milk. The Ouiattanons left without houses, home 
or provision, must ceasc to war, and will find active em. 
ploy to subsist their squaws and children during the im¬ 
pending winter. 

Should these services secure to the country which I 
immediately represented, and the corps which I had the 
honor to command, the favorable consideration of govern- 



mcnt, I shall infer the approbation of mjr own conduct, 
which, added to a consciousness of ha^ing done my duty, 
will constitute the richest reward I can enjoy. 

With the most perfect respect, I have the honor to be 
your Excellency’s obedient and most humble servant. 

JAMES WILKINSON. 

Giv. St. Clair. 


jd Talk from Colonel Wilkinson, to the Indian Nations 
living on the river Wabash. 

“ THE arms of the United States are again ex¬ 
erted against you, and again )our towns are in flames, 
and your wives and children made captives—again you 
are cautioned to listen to the voice of reason, to sue for 
peace, and submit to the ptoteplion of the Unbed States, 
who are willing to become your friends and fathers ; but, 
at the same lime, are delermined to punish you for eve* 
ry injury you may offer to their children. Regard not 
those evil counsellors, who, to secure to themselves the 
benefits of your trade, advise you to measures which in¬ 
volve you, your women and children, in trouble and dis. 
tress. The United States wish to give you peace ; be¬ 
cause it is good m the eyes of the Great Spirit, that all 
his children should unite and live like brothers ; but if 
you foolishly prefer war, their warriors are ready to meet 
you in battle, and will not be the first to lay down the 
hatchet. You may find your squaws and your children 
under the protection of our great chief and warrior 
General St.Clair, at Fort Washington ; to him you 
will make all applications, for an exchange of prisoners, 
or for peace. JAMES WILKINSON." 
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DEFEAT OF GENERAL ST. CLAIR, 

By the INDIANS—ir9l. 

Geh. ST. CLAIR fnE SECRETARY of WAR. 

“ Fort Washington, Nov. 9, 1791. 

“ SIR. 

“ YESTERDAY afternoon the remains of the 
army under my command got back to this place, and I 
have now the painful task to give an account of as warm, 
and as unfortunate an action as almost any that has been 
fought, in which every corps was engaged and worsted} 
except the first regiment, that liad been detached upon a 
service I had the honor to inform you of in my last des¬ 
patch, and had not joined me. 

On the 3d inst. the army lud reached a creek about 
twelve yards wide running to the southward of west, 
which I believe to have been the river St. Mary, that 
empties into the Miami of the lake, arrived at the village 
about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, having marched near 9 
miles, and were immediately encamped upon a very com¬ 
manding piece of ground in two lines, having the above 
mentioned creek in front, the right wing composed of 
Butler’s, Ci.akke’b, and Patterson’s battalions, com¬ 
manded by Major-General Butler, formed the first line, 
and the left wing consisting ol Bkuinoer’s and Gai- 
ther’s battalions, and the second regiment commanded 
by CoK Darke, formed the second line, with an interval 
between them of about seventy yards, which was all the 
ground would allow. 

'The right flank was pretty well secored by the creek, a 
sleep bank, and Faulkenkh’s corps, same of the cavalry 
and their piquets covered the left flank : the militia were 







thrown over the creek and advanced about one quarter of 
a mile, and encamped in the same order; there were a 
few Indians who appeared on the opposi’e side of the 
creek, but, fled with the utmost precipitation on the ad¬ 
vance of the militia} at this place, which I judged to be 
about 15 miles from the Miami village, I had dctei mined 
to throw up a blight work, the plan of which was con¬ 
certed that evening with Maj. Ferguson, wherein to 
have deposited the men’s knapsacks, and every thing else 
that was not of absolute necessity, and to have moved on 
to attack the enemy as soon as the first regiment was 
come up, but they did not permit me to execute either ; 
for on the 4th, about half an hour before sun-rise, and 
when the men had been just dismissed from the parade, 
(for it was a constant practice for to have them ail under 
arms a considerable time before light,) an attack was 
made upon the militia; those gave way in a very little 
time, and rushed into camp, through Maj. Butler’s bat¬ 
talion, which, together with part of Clark’s they threw 
into considerable disorder, and which, notwithstanding 
the exertions of both these officers, was never altogether 
remedied, the Indians following close at their heels; the 
fire however of the front line checked them, but almost 
instantaneously a very heavy attack began upon that line, 
and in a few minutes it was extended to the second like¬ 
wise ; the great weight of it was ditcclcd against the 
centre of each, where the artillery was placed, and from 
which the men were repeatedly driven with great slaugh¬ 
ter ; finding no great effect from the fire, and confusion 
beginning to spread from the great number of men who 
were fallen in all quarters, it became necessary to try 
what could be done by the bayonet. 

Lieut. Col. Darke, was accordingly ordered to make 
a charge, with a part of the second line, and to turn the 
left flank of the enemy. This was executed with great 
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spirit. Tiie Indians instantly gave way, and \rere driven 
back three or four hundred yards ; but for want of a suf¬ 
ficient number of riflemen to pursue tiiis advantage, they 
soon returned and the troops were obliged to give back in 
their turn. At this moment they had entered our camp 
by the left flank, having pursued back the troops that 
Were posted there. 

Anotiter charge was made here by the second regi¬ 
ment, Butler’s and Clark’s battalions, with equal ef¬ 
fect, and it was repeated several times, and always with 
success—but in all of them many men were lost, and 
particularly the oflicers, which, with some raw troops, 
was a loss altogether irremediable- In that I just spoke 
of made by the second regiment and Butler’s battalion, 
Maj. Butler was dangerously wounded, and eveiy ofli- 
cer of the second regiment fell except three, one of 
which, Capt. Greaton, was shot through the body. 

Our artillery being now silenced, and all the oflicers 
killed, except Capt. Ford, who was badly wounded, more 
than half of the army fallen, being cut off from the road, 
it became necessary to attempt the regaining it, and to 
make a retreat if possible. To this purpose the remains 
of the army was formed as well as circumstances would 
admit, towards the right of the encampment; from 
which, by the way of the second line, another charge was 
made upon the enemy, as if with the design to turn their 
right flank—but in fact to gain the road : this was effect- 
ed ; and as soon as it was open, the militia took along it, 
followed by the troops— Maj. Clark with his battalion 
covering the rear. 

The retreat in those circumstances, was, you may be 
sure a precipitate one—it was in fact a flight. The camp 
and the artillery were abandoned, but that was unavoida¬ 
ble, for not a horse was left alive to have drawn it off had 
it oiherwiic been practicable. But the most disgraceful 



part of the business is, that the greatest part of the t^e» 
threw away their arms and accoutrements, even after the 
pursuit (which continued about four miles) had ceased. 

I found the road strewed with them for many miles, 
but was not able to remedy it; for having had all my 
horses killed, and being mounted upon one that could 
not be pricked out of a walk, I could not get forward 
myself, and the orders I sent forward, either to halt the 
front, or prevent the men from parting with their arms, 
were unattended to. 

The rout continued quite to Fort Jefferson, iwen'y- 
nine mdes, which was reached a little after sun-setting. 
The action began about half an hour before tun-risc, and 
the retreat was attempted at hall an hour after nine 
o’clock. 

I have not yet been able to get returns of the killed 
and wounded; but Major General Butleh, IJcut. Col. 
Oldham, of the militia, Major Ferguson, Major Hart. 
and Major Clark, are among the former. 

I liave now, Sir, finished my melancholy tale—a talc 
that will be felt, sensibly felt by every one that has sym¬ 
pathy for private distress, or for public misfortune. I 
have nothing. Sir, to say to the charge of the troops but 
their want of discipline, which, from the short time they 
had been in service, it was impossible they should have 
acquired, and which rendered it very difficult, when they 
were ihiown into confusion, to reduce them again to or- 
der, and is one reason why the loss has fallen so heavy 
upon the officers, who did eveiy thing in their power to 
effect it.—Neither were my own exertions warfting, but 
worn down with illness, and suffering under a painful 
disease, unable either to mount or dismount a horse 
without assistance, they were not so great as they other, 
wise would, or perhaps ought to have been. 

Wc were overpowered by numbers ; but it is r.o more 



than justice to observe, that though composed of so ma- 
ry diflTercnt species of troops, the utmost harmony pre¬ 
vailed through the whole army during the campaign. 

At Fort Jefferson I found the first regiment, which 
had re'urued from the seivice they had been sent upon, 
without ei her overtaking the deserters, or meeting the 
convoy of provisions. I am not certain, Sir, whether I 
ought to consider the absence of this regiment firm the 
field of action as fortunate or otherwise. I incline to 
think it was fortunate; for I very much doubt, whether, 
had it been in the action, the fortune of the day had been 
turned, and if it had not, the triumph of the enemy 
would have been more complete, and the country would 
have been destitute ol every means of defence. 

Taking a view of the situaticn of our broken troops at 
Fort Jefferson, and that there was no provisions in the 
fort, I called on the field officers for their advice what 
would be proper further to be done; and it was their 
unanimous opinion, that the addition cf the first regi¬ 
ment unbroken as it was, did not pul the army on so re¬ 
spectable a fooling as it was in the monring, because a 
great part of it was now unarmed : that it had been 
found unequal to the enemy, and should they come on, 
which was p.obablc, would be found so again; that the 
troops could not be thrown into the fort, both because it 
was too small, and that there was no provision in it. 

That provisions were known to be upon the toad at 
the distance of one or at most two marches ; that there¬ 
fore it would be proper to moye without loss of time to 
meet the ptovisions, when the men might have ihe soon¬ 
er an opportuniiy of some refreshment, and that a prop¬ 
er detachment might be sent back with it, to have it 
safely deposited in the fort. 

This advice was accepted, and the army was put in 
motion again at ten o’clock, and marched all night, ant) 



the succeeding day met with a quantity of flour, part of 
it was distributed immediately, part taken back to sup¬ 
ply the army on the march to Fort-Hamilton, and the 
remainder, about fifty horse loads sent forward to Fort 
Jefferson. 

1 have said Sir, in the former part of my communica¬ 
tion, that we were overpowered by numbers ; of that 
however, I have no other evidence, but the weigh! of 
the fire, which was always a most deadly one, and gen¬ 
erally delivered from the ground, few of the enemy 
shewing themselves on foot, except when they were 
charged, and that in a few miiimcs our whole camp, 
which extended above 350 yards in length, was entirely 
surrounded and attacked on all quarters. 

The loss, Sir, the public has sustained by the fall of 
so m-ny officers, particularly General Butler, and Ma¬ 
jor FiiRGusoN, cannot be too much regretted ; but it is 
a circumstance that will alleviate the misfortune in some 
measure, that all of them fell most gallantly doing their 
duty. I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, AUTHUR ST. CLAIR." 

Hon. Secretary of War." 


PRIVATE LETTERS. 

An express has arrived from the district of Ken¬ 
tucky, with the melancholy news of the defeat of Gen. 
St. Clair, within six miles of the Miami village. The 
loss on this occasion is about six hundred killed and 
wounded (said to be nearly equal to B haddock’s de¬ 
feat) with seven pieces of artillery, and all the stores. 
Gen. St. Clair, it is said, had about 1200 men ; had 
reason to expect an attack and kept his men under arms 
all night, drawn up in a square. The attack commen- 



ced about dawn of day, on all the lines, but principally 
on the rear lines, which was composed of the mi!iiia. 
1 he Indians gave one fire and rushed on, tomahawk in 
hand. 'Fhe militia gave way to the centre ; and before 
the artillery could be brought into action, the matrosses 
were all killed, and it fell into the hands of the enemy. 

It was retaken but was useless lor want of men to 
manage the pieces. The action was continued obstinate¬ 
ly until 9 o’clock, when the troops gave way. Jjt. Ct aih 
rallied his men, and brought them off in tolerable older, 
with most of the wounded to Fort Jefferson, 30 miles in 
ibe rear of the action. The enemy pursued five miles. 

The Return oj the Officers killed and wounded in the en¬ 
gagement is as follows :— 

Killed — 1 Major-General, I Lieut. Colonel, 4 Ma¬ 
jors, 11 Captains, 10 Lieutenants, 9 Ensigns, 1 Sur¬ 
geon.—Total 37. 

Wounded —2 Lieut. Colonels, 1 M.jor, 11 Cap- 
tains, 6 Lieutenants, 6 Ensigns, 1 Surgeon—Total 2.7. 

Beside the above, there were about 600 privates kil¬ 
led and many more wounded—few officers of distinction 
escaped except Gen. St. Clair, who had many narrow 
«scapes, eight balls passed through his cloalhes.” 


« The army under the command of Gen. St. Clair, 
was immediately surrounded—the attack was conducted 
with astonishing intrepidity on the part of the Indians— 
in a few moments the General’s lent was surrounded : 
however, he was rescued by a party of reguLr so diers, 
who repelled the enemy with fixed bay'nels. '1 here 
was a party of the Chickasaw nation on their way to join 
Gen. St, Claik, but did not arrive in season—there 



was but one fellow only of that nation in the action, who 
it is said, killed and scalped eleven of the enemy wiili 
his own hands, and cngajfing with the twelfth, he Itll, 
greatly lamented by the Americans. 

Major-General Cutler was wounded, and carried to 
a convenient place to have his wounds dressed, but an In¬ 
dian having discovered the place to which he was convey¬ 
ed, broke through the troops who attended him, and tom- 
ahawked the general and the doctor who was dressing his 
wounds; before he was killed by the troops. 

Agreeable to the statement of the Indians they killed 
1000 of the American troops, and took seven pieces of 
cannon~200 oxen and a great number of horses, but no 
prisoners—and that their Jess was only ffiy-six warriors 
killed—I hey stated that they were 4000 strong, and 
were commanded by one of the Missasago Indians, who 
had been in the British service in the late war; that h« 
planned and conducted the a'tack, which was even contra¬ 
ry to the opinion of a majority of the chiefs—and, that 
after the Americans began their retreat, he told the In¬ 
dians they had killed enough, and that it was proper to 
give over the pursuit, and return and enjoy tlie booty 
they had taken-—that their army was con'.po td of some 
from almost every tribe from the Miami to lake Miche- 
gan. 

1 he Missa^ago chief, above alluded to, was six feet in 
heighi, about 45 years of age, of a veiy^soiir and morose 
countenance, and apparently very craf'y'and subtle. His 
dress was Indian hose and moccasons, a blue petticoat 
that came half way down his thighs, an European waist¬ 
coat and surtout; bis head was bound with an Indian cap 
that hung half way down his back, and ainrost entirely 
filled with plain silver broaches to the number of more 
than two hundred ; he had two car-iings to each ear ; the 
«pper part of each was formed of three silver medals 
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nbout Ihc size of a dollar ; the lower part was formed of 
qyar’ers of dollars, and fell more than 12 inches from his 
ears ; one from each ear over his breast—the other over 
his back ; he had three very large nose jewels of silvet 
that were curiously painted. 

Tiie party of friendly Chickasaws, who were on their 
way to join General St, Clair, arrived at Fort Jefferson 
iwo days after the bloody action.—Tliey were command¬ 
ed by PioMitJOo, or the Mountain Leader.—On their 
way they discovered that the American troops had been 
defeated, but saw but one of the enemy, who, mistaking 
PioMtNGO’s party for some of his own comrades, made 
up to them ; he perceived his mistake, but loo late to re¬ 
treat ; he was accosted by Piomingo, with Rascaljou 
have been killing white men.” He endeavored to exculpate 
hinisell, but Piomingo ordered two of his warriors to ex¬ 
pand his arms, and a third (an old man, for S^ys Piomin- 
oo, “ none of my young men shall disgrace themselves 
so much as to kill a wretch like thee") to shoot him 
through the heart, which was accordingly executed ; they 
af-erwards took off his scalp. 

During St. Clair’s bloody engagement, Adjutant 
Burgess received two wounds, the second of which pro. 
ved mortal: after the receipt of the first, he continued to 
fight with distinguished gallantry ; the second unfortu¬ 
nately stdpped his progress : faint with the loss of blood, 
he fell: a woman, who was particularly attached to him, 
raised him up, and while supporting him in her arms, 
received a ball in her breast, which put an immediate 
end to her existence ! 

Soon after Ensign Wilson (a much lamented youth) 
fell, one of the savages attempted to take off his scalp, 
which Col. Darks perceiving, he hastened to the spol> 
and with his sword stabbed the miscreant through the 
body. 
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INDIANS DEFEATED. 

A few weeks after the defeat of the troops under Gea. 
St. Clair, Gen. Scott despatched from the men under 
his command two spies to reconnoitre the enemy, who, 
when they arrived at the distance of a few miles from 
the fatal spot where the bloody action was fought, they 
discovered a large party of Indians diverting and enjoy¬ 
ing themselves with the plunder they had taken, riding 
the bullocks, &c. and appeared to be mostly drunk—the 
men returned and communicated the important informa¬ 
tion to Gen. Scott, who immediately thereupon divided 
his troops into three divisions, advanced and fell on the 
enemy by surprise—the contest was short but victorious 
on the part of the American troops; seven hundred of 
the enemy were killed on the spot, all the cannon and 
stores in their possession retaken, and the remainder of 
the savage body put to flight—Gen. Scott losing but 
six men, returned to head quarters in triumph, with most 
of the cattle, stores, See. 

Gen. Scott gave the following afiecting account of 
the appearance of the field on which the bloody ac¬ 
tion between the American troops, under Gen. St. Clair, 
and the savages was foughtThe place had a very 
melancholy appearance—nearly in the space of 350 yards 
lay 500 skull bones—300 of which were buried by my 
men while on the ground; from thence for five miles on, 
and from the roads through the woods, was strewed with 
skeletons, muskets, See." 


DEFEAT OF MAJOR M'MAHON. 

On the 29th of July, 1794, Maj. M’Mabom marched 
with *0 riflemen, under the command of Capt. Harts- 
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Ho»M, and 30 dragoons under the command of Capt; 
Tatlor, for Fort Recovery, as an escort to 300 pack- 
horses loaded with dour for that garrison : on the morn¬ 
ing following after they had deposited their loading, and 
were prepaung to set out on their return, they were at¬ 
tacked by an army of 1200 Indians ; Capt. Hartshofit, 
who had advanced with the riflemen ab«ut a quarter of a 
mile into the woods, immediately took po^t on a very 
strong commanding piece of ground near the garrison, 
and with unparalleled bravery, maintained the unequal 
fight, till Maj. M’Mauon, who had put himself at the 
head of the cavalry, was killed, as was Capt. Tatlor, 
and Cornet Torry, and many of the men wounded. The 
enemy now put their force against Capt. Haktshorw, 
and in the moment when they were pushing to cut off 
his communication with the garrison, L'cut. Drake and 
Ensign Dm sallied out, at the head of 20 brave fellows, 
who turned out vo’untarily on the occasion, and joined 
him, alter beating the enemy back at the point of the 
bayonet; at this instant the brave Capt. Hartshorn re¬ 
ceived a shot which broke his thigh. Lieut. Craig was 
killed, and Lieut. Marks taken prisoner. Lieut. Drake 
now ordered a retreat, and in endeavoring to hold the en¬ 
emy in check, so as to give the men time to save Capt. 
Hartshorn, he received a shot in the groin. .The ene¬ 
my now pressed so hard as to compel the men to leave 
their captain. 

Great numbers of the Indians must have been killed, 
as they came forward in solid columns, up to the muzzle 
of the guns. Lieut. Michael, who was with Capt. 
Hartshorn, but whom he had detached with a few active 
men to the Dank of the enemy, was now missing ; and 
while their companions in the fort were deploring their 
fate and had gl'en tiiem up as lost, they saw him and 
I/eut. Mauks rushing through the thick of the enemy 



at opposite directions, and though numbers of guns wtft 
<5red at them they got in safe. Lieut. Michael lost er- 
ery man of his party except three, and Lieut. Makes 
got off by knocking down the Indian who took him. 

The Indians were observed to carry off great numbers 
of killed and wounded on pack horses—the loss of the 
Americans was 25 killed, and about 40 wounded—the 
party commanded by Capt. Hartshorm brought in ten 
scalps of the enemy. 


CHAP. IX. 

DEFEAT OF THE INDIANS BY Gek. JVATNSy 

August 20th, 1809. 

Sex. WAYNE To rae SECRETARY of WAR. 

“ SiKy 

» IT is with infinite pleasure that I announce to 
you the brilliant success of the Federal army under my 
command, in a general action with the combined force 
of the hostile Indians, and a considerable number of the 
Tolunteers and militia of Detroit on the 20th August, on 
the banks of the Miamis, in the vicinity of the British 
post and garrison at the foot of the Rapids. 

The army advanced from Fort Washington on the 
15th, and arrived at Roch l)e Bout on the ISth, and the 
19th we were employed in making a temporary post for 
the reception of our stores and baggage, and in rccon- 
noitenng the position of the enemy who were encamped 
behind a thick bushy wood and the Biitish fort. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of the, 20th, the army a* 
gain advanced in columns agreeable to the standing or- 
icr of march, the legion on the right, its right flank 





covered by the Miamis—one brigade of mounted volun¬ 
teers on the lett under Brigadier-General Todd, and the 
other in the rear under Brigadier-General Barbee. A 
•elect battalion of mounted volunteers moved in front of 
the legion, commanded by Major Price, who was di¬ 
rected to keep sufficiently advanced, and to give timely 
notice for the troops to form in case of action, it being 
yet undetermined whether the Indians would decide for 
peace or war. 

After advancing about five miles, IMajor Price’s corps 
received so severe a fire from the enemy, who were se¬ 
creted in the woods and high grass, as to compel them 
to retreat. 

The legion was immediately formed in two lines, prin¬ 
cipally in a close thick wood which extended for miles 
on our left, and for a very considerable distance in front, 
the ground being covered with old fallen timber, proba¬ 
bly occasioned by a tornado, which rendered it imprac¬ 
ticable for the cavalry to act with effect, and afforded 
the enemy the most favourable covert for their mode of 
warfare ; the Savages were formed in three lines within 
supporting distance of each other, and extending for 
rear two miles at right angles with the river. I soon 
discovered from the weight of the fire and extent ol their 
lines, that the enemy weie in full force in front, in pos¬ 
session of their favorite ground, and endeavouring to 
turn our left flank ; I therefore gave orders for the se¬ 
cond line to advance to support the first, and dii acted 
Major General Scott to gain and turn the right flank 
of the Savages, with the whole of the mounted volun¬ 
teers by a circuitous route ; at the same time 1 ordered 
the front line to advance and charge with trailed aims, 
and rouse llie Indians from their coverts at the point oi 
the bayonet, and when up to deliver a close and well di¬ 
rected fire on their backs, followed by a brisk charge 
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ts not to give them time to load again, or to form their 
lines. 

I also ordered Capt. M. Campbkll, who commanded 
the legionary cavalry, to turn the left flank of the enemy 
next the river, and which afforded a favourable field for 
that corps to act in—all those orders were obeyed with 
spirit and promiitude ; but such was the impetuosity of 
the charge by the first line of infantry that the Indians 
and Canadian militia and volunteers were drove from all 
their coverts, in so short a time, that although every 
possible exertion was used by the officers of the second 
line of the legion and by Generals Scott, Wood, and 
Barbee, of the mounted volunteers to gain their proper 
positions, but part of each could get up in season to par¬ 
ticipate in the action, the enemy being drove in the 
course of one hour more than two miles, through the 
thick woods already mentioned by less than one half 
their number. 

From every account the enemy amounted to two tliou- 
sand combutants, the troops actually engaged against 
them were short of nine hundred.—This horde of Sava¬ 
ges, with their allies, abandoned themselves to flight, 
and dispersed with terror and dismay, lea.ing our victo¬ 
rious army in full and quiet possession of the field of 
battle, which terminated under the influence of the gur.i 
of the British garrison. 

The bravery and conduct of every officer belonging 
to the army, from the Generals down to the Ensigns, 
merit my approbation. 

Lieutenant Covingtow, upon whom the command of 
the cavalry devolved (capt. Campbell being killed) cut 
down two Savages with his own hand, and Lieutenant 
Webb one, in turning the enemy’s left flank. 

The wounds received by Captains Slough, Phiob, 
Van Ranselaer and Rawlins, and Lieutenants M’- 




Kenvt and Smith, bear honourable testimony of thair 
bravery and conduct; in fact every officer and soldier 
'Who had an opportunity to come into action displayed 
that true bravery nhicli will always insure success ; and 
here permit me to decla'e that I have never d scover- 
cd more true spirit and anxiety for action than appeared 
to pervade the whole of the mounted volunteers, and I 
am well persuaded, that had the enemy maintained their 
favorite ground for one half hour longer they would 
have most severely felt the prowess of that corps. 

But whilst I pay this just tribute to the living I must 
not neglect the gallant dead, among whom we have to 
lament the early death of those worthy and brave officers, 
Capt. fcAMPBELL and Lieut. Towles, who fell in the 
fiist charge. ♦ 

The loss of the cnenay was more than double to that 
of the federal army—the woods were strewed for a con* 
Riderablc distance with dead bodies of Indians and their 
white auxiliaries, the latter armed with British muskets 
and bayonets. We remained three days and nights on 
the banks of the Miamis, in f^ont of the field of battle, 
during which time all the houses and cornfields were con¬ 
sumed and destroyed for a considerable distance above 
and below the garrison, among which were the houses, 
stores and property of CoJ. M’K-Ke, the British Indian 
agent and principal stimulator of the war now existing 
between the United States and the savages. 

1 he army retmned to head quarters on the 27th, by ea¬ 
sy marches, laying waste the villages and cornfielcU for 
about fifty miles on each side of the Miamis. It is not 
imprcbable but that the enemy may make one desperate 
effort against the army, as it is said a reinforcement was 
hourly expected at Fort Miamis from Niagara, as well 
as numerous tribes of Indians living on the margins and 
islands of the lakes. This is an event rather to be wish- 



•d for than dreaded whilst the army remains in force, 
their numbers will only tend to confuse the iavages, and 
the victory will be the more complete and decisive, and 
which may eventually insure a permanent and happy 
peace. 

The following is a return of the killed, wounded, and 
missing of the federal army, in the late action, to wit 

Killbd —1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 3 Sergeants, 28 pri¬ 
vates—Total 33. 

Wounded--4 Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 4 
Sergeants, 3 Corporals, 2 Alusicians, 84 privates—Total 
100 . 

I have the honor to be, your most obedient and very 
humble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE.” 

To the Secretary of War, 

The following circumstances, which took place previ¬ 
ous to and during Gen. Watne's engagement, are wor¬ 
thy of record. 

At the instant Capt, Campbell was attempting to 
turn the left flank of the enemy, three of them plunged 
into the river—two friendly negroes being on the opposite 
tide, and observing the Indians making for the shore, 
they placed themselves on the bank behind a log, and as 
soon as the Indians approached within shot, one of the 
negroes fired and killed one of the Indians ; the other two 
got hold of him to drag him out, when the other negro 
fired and killed another ; the remaining Indian got hold of 
both those dead to poll them ashore, when the negro 
who killed the first having again reloaded fired and killed 
the third, and they all floated down the river. 

Another circumstance is also related, vis. A soldier, 
soon after the conclusion ol the action, proceeding some 
distance from the camp, met an Indian; they attacked 
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each other, the soldier with his bayonet, and the Indiani 
with his tomahawk ; some of the soldiers passing by that 
way two days after, found them both dead, the soldier 
with his bayonet in the body of the Indian, and the In¬ 
dian with his tomahawk in the soldier’s head. 

The following circumstance took place previous to the 
action :_A Mr. Wells, who, when very young, was ta¬ 

ken prisoner by the Indians, and bad resided several 
years among them, had made hi* escape and was em¬ 
ployed by Gen. Wayne as a spy.—The day before the 
action he was taken by the Indians, who determined to 
put him to death. Finding it impossible to escape, he 
informed them that Gen. Wayne had not 500 men un¬ 
der his comm?ind, and did not expect an attack. On 
hearing this, the Indians attacked Gen. Wayne with a 
confidence inspired by their (supposed) superiority of 
numbers, and were repulsed as before mentioned. After 
the action, Maj. Campbell, (in whose custody the In- 
diaus had lefc Wells) enquired his motive for deceiving 
them; he answered, “/or the good of my country ."—For 
this heroic action, he was unfeelingly delivered to the In¬ 
dians, in whose hands it is supposed he experienced every 
torture that savage barbarity could invent or inflict.-—The 
circumstances respecting Mr. Wells, were related by a 
British drummer who deserted from the fort to Gen. 
Wayne. 

A council of Indians was held a few days after their 
defeat by Gen. Wayne, in which British Agents en¬ 
deavoured to persuade them to risque another action, 
but this they refused to do, expressing a willingness to 
bury the bloody hatchet and return to Uieir homes—their 
loss they declared to be 200, and that their whole force 
at the commencement of the action amounted to 1500 
Indians and 80 Canadians. The body of the Collector 
•f Niagara was found among the slain. 



CHAP. X. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPT. DANIEL BOON, 
Comprising an account of the WARS with the 
INDIANS, ON THE OHIO, from 1769 to 1782. 


Br HIMSMLF, 

IT was on the first of May, 1769, that I resigned 
my domestic happiness, and left my family and peacea- 
ble habitation on the Yadkin river in North-Carolina, to 
wander th»'ough the wilderness of America, in quest of 
the country of Kentucky, in company with John Fin- 
lev, John Stuart, Joseph Holden, James Monat, 
and William Cool. 

On the 7th June, after travelling in a western direction, 
we found onrselves on Red river, where John Finlet 
had formerly been trading with the Indians, and from the 
lop of an eminence, saw with pleasure the beautiful Jc^el 
of Kentucky. For some lime we had experienced the 
most uncomfortable weather. We now encamped, made 
a shelter to defend us from the inclement season, and be¬ 
gan to hunt and reconnoitre the country. We found 
abundance of wild beasts in this vast forest. The buffa¬ 
loes were more numerous than cattle on other settlements, 
browsing on leaves of the cane, or crossing the herbage 
on those extensive plains. We saw hundreds in a drove, 
and the numbers about the salt springs were amazing.— 
In this forest the habitation of beasts of every American 
kind, we hunted with great success until December. 

On the 22d December, John Stuart and I had a 
pleasing ramble ; but fortune changed the day at the 
close of it. We had passed through a great forest, in 
vrhich stood myriads of trees, some gay with blossoms, 
.others rich with fruits. Nature was here a series of 
R 











bonders and a fund of delight. Here she displayed hef 
ingenuity and industry in a variety of flowers and fruits, 
beautifully colored, elegantly shaped, and charmingly fla- 
vored ; and we were favored with numberless anunals 
presenting themselves perpetually to our view. In the 
decline of the day, near Kentucky river, as we ascended 
the brow of a small hHl, a number of Indians lushed out 
of a thick cane brake and made us prisoners. The In* 
diana plundered us and kept us in confinement seven 
clays. During this we discovered no imeasiness or desire 
to escape, which made them less suspicious ; but in the 
dead of night, as we lay by a large fire in a thick cane 
brake, when sleep bad locked up their senses, my situa¬ 
tion not disposing me to rest, I gently awoke my com¬ 
panion. VVe seized this favorable opportunity and de¬ 
parted, directing our course inward our old camp, but 
found it plundered and our company dispersed or gout 
home. 

About this time my brother with another adventurer, 
who came to explore the country shortly after us, was 
wandering through the forest and accidentally found our 
camp. Notwithstanding our unfortunate circumstances, 
and our dangerous situation, surrounded with hostile sav¬ 
ages, our meeting fortunately in the wilderness, gave us 
the most sensible suiisfaclion. 

Soon after this, rny companion in captivity, John Stu¬ 
art, was killed by the savages, and the man who came 
with my brother returned home by himself. We were 
then in a dangerous helpless situation, exposed daily to 
perils and death, among savages and wild beasts, not a 
white man in the country but ourselves. 

Thus many hundred miles from our families in the 
howling wilderness, we did not continue in a slate of in¬ 
dolence, but hunted every day, and prepared a little cot- 
iv-ge to dcilr.d us from the winter storms. We met wiik 
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disturbance during the winter. On the Ist of ^lay, 
1770, my brolher returned home by himself, for « new 
recruit of horses and ammunition, leaving me alone, 
v/iihout bread, salt, or sugar, or even a horse or ® 

I passed a few days uncomfortably. The idea of a be- 
loved wile and family, and their anxiety on my account, 
would have disposed me to melancholy it I had further 


indulged the thought. 

One day 1 undertook a tour through the country, when 
the diversity and beauties of nature I met with in this - 
charming season, expelled every gloomy thought. Just 
at the close of the day, the gentle gales ceased ; a pro- 
found calm ensued; not a breath shook the tremulous 
leaf. I had gained the summit of a commanding ridge, 
and looking around with astonishing delight beheld the 
ample plains and beauteous tracts below. On one hand 
I surveyed the famous Ohio rolling in silent digni y, an 
marking the western boundary of Kentucky with incon- 
ceivable grandeur. At a vast distance I beheld the 
mountains lift their venerable brows and penetrate th* 
clouds. All thing# were still. I kindled a fire near a 
fountain of sweet water, and feasted on line of a 
buck which a few hours before I had killed. The shades 
of night soon overspread the hemisphere, and the eanb 
seemed to gasp after the hovering moisture. My excur- 
.ion had fatigued my body and amused my mind- I laid 
roe down ta sleep, and awoke not uniU the sun had chased 
away the night. I continued this lour and m a few days 
explored a considerable part of the country, each day 
equallv pleased as the first; after which I returned to 
roy old camp, which had not been disturbed in my ab- 
sence. I did not confine'my lodging to it, but often re¬ 
posed in thick cane brakes to avoid the savages, who I 
believe often visited my camp, but fortunately for me in 
my absence. No populous city with all its vaneiies o 










commerce and stalely structures, could afford so much 
pleasure to my mind, as the beauties of nature I found 
in this country. 

Umil ,l.e 27th July, I spent the time in an uninter, 
rupted scene of sylvan pleasures, when my brother, to 

ZolT' to appointment at 

our old camp Soon after we left the place and proceed¬ 
ed to Cumbeilaod river, reconnoitreing thSt part of the 
country, and Riving names to the different rivers. 

In March, 1771, I returned home to my family, being 
determined to bring them as soon as possible, at the 
mk of my life and fortune, to reside in Kentucky, 
which I esteemed a second paradise. 

On my return I found my family in happy circum¬ 
stances I sold my farm on the Yadkin, and what gool 

iieptember, 

o.ir •’ ^ proceeded on 

in company with five more 
es, and forty men that joined us in Powell’s Val- 
ey, which is iso miles from the now settled parts of 
entucky ;-but this promising beginning was soon over- 
cast with a cloud of adversity. 

On the 10th October the rear of our company was at¬ 
tacked by a party of Indians ; who killed six, and wound¬ 
ed one man. Of these my eldest son was one that fell 
in the action. Though we repulsed the enemy, yet this 

extr3 cattle and brought us into 

extrcmed.fficuliy^we retreated forty miles to the set¬ 
tlement on Clench river. We had passed over two 
mountains, Powell’s and Walden's, and were approach¬ 
ing Cumberland mountain, when this adverse fortune 
overtook us. These mountains are in the wilderness, in 
passing from the old settlements in Virginia to Kentucky, 
aic ranged in a southwest and northeast direction, are of 
great length and breadth, and not far distant from each 
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other. Over them nature hath formed passes less diffi* 
cult than might be expected from the view of such huge 
piles. The aspect of these cliffs are so wild and horrid, 
that it is impossible to behold them wiihout terror. 

Until the 6th June, 1774, I remained wiih my family 
on the Clinch, when I and another person were solicited 
by Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, to conduct a num¬ 
ber of surveyors to the falls of Ohio. This was a tour 
of 800 miles, and took us sixty-two days. 

On my return, Gov. Dunmore gave me the command 
of three garrisons during the campaign against the 
Shawanese. In March, 1775, at the solicitation of a 
number of gentlemen of North Carolina, I attended 
their treaty at W ataga, with the Cherokee Indians, to 
purchase the lands on the south side of Kentucky river. 
After this 1 undertook to mark out a road in the best 
passage from the settlements through the wilderness to 
Kentucky. 

Having collected a number of enterprizing men well 
armed, I soon began this work—we proceeded until we 
came within fifteen miles of where Boonsborougb now 
stands, where the Indians attacked us, and killed two 
and wounded two more of our party. This was on the 
22d March, 1775—two days after we were again attack¬ 
ed by them, when wc had two more killed and three 
wounded. After this we proceeded on to Kentucky riv¬ 
er without further opposition. 

On the Ist April we began to erect the fort of Boons- 
borough, at a salt lick, sixty yards from the river on the 
south side. On the 4th the Indians killed one of our 
nien. On the 14th of June, having completed the fort, 

I returned to my family on the Clinch, and whom I soon 
after removed to the fort—my wife and daughter were 
supjiosed to be the first white women that ever stood up¬ 
on the banks of Kentucky river ! 



On the 24ih December the Indians killed one of our 
men and wounded another ; and on the lith July, 1776, 
they took my daughter prisoner—I immediately pursued 
them with eight men, and on the 16th overtook and en¬ 
gaged them, I killed two of them and recovered my 
daughter. 

The Indians having divided themselves into several 
pa.’ties, attacked on one day all our inlant settlements 
and forts, doing a great deal of damage—the husband¬ 
men were ambushed and unexpectedly attacked while 
toiling in the field. They continued this kind of war¬ 
fare until the I5ih April 1777, when nearly 100 of them 
attacked the village of Bonnsborough, and killed a num¬ 
ber ot its inhabitants. On the I9th Colonel Logan’s 
fort was attacked by 200 Indians—there were only 15 
men in the fort, of whom the enemy killed two and 
wounded one. 

On the 20th August Col. Bowman arrived with lOP 
men from Virginia, with which additional force we had 
almost daily skirmishes with the Indians, who began 
now to learn the superiority of the “ long knife” as 
they termed the Virginians ; being out-generaled in al¬ 
most every action. Our affairs began now to wear a 
better aspect, the Indians no longer daring to face us 
in open field, but sought private opportunities to destroy 
us. 

On the 7th February, 1778, while on a hunting ex¬ 
cursion, alone, I met a party of 102 Indians, and 2 
Frenchmen, marching to attack Boonsborough—they 
pursued and took me prisoner, and conveyed me to Old 
Chelicothe, the principal Indian town on Little Miami, 
where we arrived on the 18ih February, after an un¬ 
comfortable journey.—On the loth March I was con. 
ducted to Detroit, and while there was treated with 
great humatiily by Governor Hamilton, the British 
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f^jmmahcler at that post, and Intcndant for Indian af¬ 
fairs. 

The Indians had such an affection for me, that they 
refused 1001. sterling offered them by the Governor, if 
they would consent to leave me with him, that he might 
be enabled to liberate me on my parole. Several Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen then at Detroit, sensible of my adverse^ 
fortune, and touched with sympathy, generously offer¬ 
ed to supply my wan s, which I declined wi.h many 
thanks, adding that I never expected it would be in my 
power to recompence such unmerited generosity. 

On the lOth April the Indians returned with me to 
Old Chelirothc, where we arrived on the 25th—This 
was a long and fatiguing inarch, although through an 
exceeding fertile country, remarkable for spiings and 
streams ol water. At Chelicothe 1 spent my lime as 
comfortably as I could expect; was adopted, according 
to their custom, into a family, where I became a son, and 
had a great share in the affection of my new parents, 
brothers, sisters, and friends. I was exceedingly familiar 
and fiiendly with them, always appearing as cheerful 
and contented as possible, and they pul great confidence 
in me. I often went a hunting with them, and frequent, 
ly gained their applause for my activity at our shooting 
matches. I was careful not to exceed many of them in 
shooting, for no people are more envious than they in 
this sport. I could observe in their countenances and 
gestures the greatest expressions of joy when they ex¬ 
ceeded me, and when the reverse happened, of envy.— 
The Shawanese king icok great notice of me, and treat¬ 
ed me with profound respect and entire friendship, often 
entrusting me to hunt at my liberty. I frequently return- 
ed with the spoils of the woods, and as often presented 
some of what I had taken to him, expressive of duly to 
my sovereign. My food and lodging wm in common 






Tfriih them, not so good indeed as I could desire, but ne¬ 
cessity made every thing acceptable. 

I now began to meditate an escape, and carefully 
avoided giving suspicion. I continued at Chelicothe un¬ 
til the first day of June, when I was taken to the salt 
springs on Sciotha, and there employed ten days in the 
manufacturing of salt. During this time I hunted with 
my Indian masters, and found the land for a great extent 
about this river to exceed the soil of Kentucky if possible, 
and remarkably well watered. 

On my return to Chelicothe, 450 of the choicest In- 
dian warriors were ready to march against Boonsbo- 
rough ; they were painted and armed in a frightful man- 
ner. This alarmed me and I determined to escape. 

On the 16th ol June, before sunrise, I went off secretly, 
and reached Boonsborough on the the 20th, a journey of 
160 miles, during which I had only one meal. I found 
our fortress in a bad state, but we immediately repaired 
our flanks, gates, posterns, and formed double bastions, 
which we completed in ten days. One of my fellow pri¬ 
soners escaping after me, brought advice that on account 
of my flight, the Indians had put off their expedition for 
three weeks. 

About August 1st, I set out with 19 men to surprise 
Point Creek Town on Sciotha, within four miles of which 

we fell in with 40 Indians going against Boonsborough _ 

we attacked them and they soon gave way without any 
loss on our part—the enemy had one killed and two 

wounded—we took three horses and all their baggage _ 

The Indians having evacuated their town, and gone alto¬ 
gether against Boonsborough, we returned, passed them 
on the 6th, and on the 7th arrived safe at Boonsborough- 

On the 8th, the Indian army, consisting of 444 men, 
under the command of Capt. Du^uesne, and eleven oth¬ 
er Frenchmen, and their own chiefs, arrived and sum- 



moned the fort to surrender. I requested two days con¬ 
sideration, which was granted. During this we brought 
in through the posterns all the horses and other cattle we 
could collect. 

On the tJlh.in the evening, I informed their command¬ 
er, that we were detetmined to dtf nd the fort, while a 
man was living. They then propo«ed a treaty, and said 
if we sent out nine men to conclude ii, they would with¬ 
draw. The treaty was held within sixty yards of the fort, 
as we suspected the savages. The articles were agreed 
to and signed ; when the Indians told us it was their 
custom for two Indians to shake hands with every white 
man in the treaty, as an evidence of friendship. SVe 
agreed to this also. They immediately grappled us to 
take us prisoners, but we cleared ourselves of them, 
though surrounded by hundreds, and gained the firl safe, 
except one man who was wounded by a heavy fire from 
the enemy. 

The savages began now to undermine the forf, beg n- 
ning at the water maik of Kentucky river, which is 60 
yards from the fort; this we discovered by the water be¬ 
ing made muddy by the clay—we countermined them by 
cutting a trench across thi ir sub’erraneous passage. The 
enemy discovering this by ihe clay we threw out of the 
fort, desisted. On the 20th August they raised the siege, 
during which we bad two men killed and four wounded. 
We lo t a number of cattle. The loss of the enemy was 
37 killed, and a much larger number wounded. We 
picked up I25!bs. of their bullets, be-iJes what stuck in 
the logs of the fort. 

In July, 1779, during my absence, Col. Bowman, with 
160 men, went against the Shawnneseof Old Chclicothe. 
Ke arrived undiscovered, a ba't e ensued, which lasted 
until ten in the morning, when Col. Bowman retreated 
SO miles. The Indians collected all their strength and 
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puTiued him, when another engagement ensued for ttv© 
hours, not to Col. Bowman’s advantage. Col. Haheoz> 
proposed to mount a number of horse and break the en¬ 
emy’s line, who at this time fought with remarkable fury. 
This desperate measure had a happy effect, and the sav- 
ages fled on all sides. In these two battles we had nine 
men killed and one wounded. Enemy’s loss uncertain, 
only two scalps were taken. 

June 22d, 1780; 600 Indians and Canadians under Col. 
Bird, attacked Riddle’s and Martin’s station, and the 
Forks of Licking river, with six pieces of artillery ; they 
took all the inhabitants captives, and killed one man and 
two women, loaded the others with the heavy baggage, 
and such as failed in the journey were tomahawked. 

The hostile disposition of the savages, caused General 
Clark, the commandant at the falls of Ohio, to march 
with his regiment and the armed force of the country 
against Peccaway, the principal town of the Shawanese, 
on a branch ot the great Miami, which he attacked with 
great success, took seventeen scalps, and burned the 
town to ashes, with the loss of seventeen men. 

About this time I returned to Kentucky with my fami. 
ly; for daring my captivity, my wife, thinking me killed 
by the Indians, had transported my family and goods on 
horses through the wilderness, amidst many dangers, to 
her father’s house in North*Carolina. 

On the 6th of October, 1780, soon after my settling 
again at Boonsborough, I went with my brother to the 
Blue Licks, and on our return, he was shot by a party of 
Indians, they followed me by scent of a dog, which I shot 
and escaped. The severity of the winter caused great 
distress in Kentucky, the enemy during the summer hav¬ 
ing destroyed most of the corn. The inhabitants lived 
chiefly on Buffaloe’s flesh. 

In spring, 1782, the Indians harrassed us. In May, 



they killed a man at Ashton’s station and took a negro 
prisoner. Capt. Ashton pursued them with 25 men, 
and in an engagem'ent which lasted two hours, his party 
were obliged to retreat, having 8 killed and 4 mortally 
wounded; their brave commander fell in the action. 

August 10th, two boys were carried off from Major 
Hoy’s station. Captain Holder pursued with 17 men, 
they were also defeated, and had 4 killed and 1 wounded. 
Our affairs became more and more alarming. The sav¬ 
ages infested the country, killing men at every opportuni¬ 
ty, In a field near Lexington, an Indian shot a man and 
running to scalp him, was himself shot from the fort and 
fell dead upon his enemy. All the Indian nations were 
now united against us. 

August 15th, five hundred Indians and Canadians came 
against Briat’s station, five miles from Lexington, they 
assaulted the fort and killed all the cattle round it ; but 
being repulsed they retired the third day, having about 
30 killed, their wounded uncertain. The garrison had 
4 killed and 3 wounded, 

August 18th, Col. Todd, Col. Trigg, Major Has. 
LAND, and myself, speedily collected one hundred and 
seventy-six men, well armed, and pursued the savages. 
They had marched beyond the Blue Licks, to a remarka¬ 
ble bend of the main fork of Licking River, about 43 
miles from Lexington, where we overlook them on the 
i9'.h. 

The savages observing us, gave way, and we ignorant 
of their numbers, passed the river. When they saw our 
proceedings, having greatly the advantage in sitiralirn, 
they formed their line of battle from one end of tlie 
Licking to the other, about a mile from the Blue Licks. 
The battle was exceeding fierce for about 15 minutes, 
when we, being overpowered by numbers, were obliged to 
retreat, with the loss of 67 men, 7 of whom were taken 







prisoners. The brave and much lamented Colonels Toj»d 
and I'kigg, Major Habland, and my see* nd son, were 
among the dead. W’e wee af’erwards told, that the In. 
dians. on numbering the^r dead, finding they had four 
more killed than we- four of our pe .pie they had taken 
were given up to their young warriors, to be put to death 
auer tiieir barbarous manner* 

On our retreat we were met by Col. Logan, who wai 
hastening jo j..in us, With a number of well aimed men. 
Ihis powerful assistance we wanted on the day of battle. 
The enemy said one more fire from us would have mad* 
them give way. 

i cannot reflect upon this dreadful scene, without 
great sorrow. A zeal for the defence of their country 
cd these heroes to the scene of action, though with a few 
men, to attack a powerful army of experienced warriors. 

en we gave way, they pursued us with the utmost 
eagerness, and in every quarter spread destiuction. The 
ri'er was difficult to cioss, and many weie killed in the 
«'glit, some just entering the liver, some in the water, 
others after trosMiig in ascending the cliffs. Some es- 
caped on hor-eback, a few on foot; and being dispersed 
every where, m a lew hours, brought the melancholy 
news of this unloiiunate battle to Ltxingion. Many 
ows were now made. The rpader may guess what 
•oriuw filled the hearts of the inhabitants, exceeding any 
-ng I ha I am able to desciibe. Being reinforced, we 
returned to bmy ,he dead, and found ihcir bodies strew¬ 
ed every where, cut and mangled in a dreadful manner, 
ihis mournful scene exhibited a horror almost uiiparal- 
t <■ ; Some torn^end eaten by wild beasts ; those in the 
r.vcr eaten by fishes ; all in such a putrid condition, that 
no one could be distinguished from another. 

hen General Clark, at the Llls of Ohio, heard of 
eur disaster, he ordered an expedition to pursue the sav 
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ages, we overtook them within two miles of their towns, 
and we should have obtained a great victory, had not 
some of them met us when about two hundred poles from 
their camp. The savages fled in the u'mcst disorder, 
and evacuated all their towns. We burned to ashes Old 
Chelicoihe, Peccaway, New Chelicothe, Wills-Town and 
Chelicolhe; entirely destroyed their corn and other 
fruits i and spread desolation through their country. Wc 
look seven prisoners and five scalps and lost only four 
men, two of whom were accidentally killed by ourselves. 
This campaign damped the enemy, yet they made secret 
incursions. 

In Oc ober a party attacked Crab Orchard, and one of 
them being a go< d way before the otl.crs, boldly entered a 
house, in which were only a woman and her children, and 
a negro nidn. The savage used no violence, but attempt¬ 
ed to cany off the negro, who happily proved too strong 
fur him, and threw him on the ground, and in the strug¬ 
gle the woman cut off his head with an axe—whilst her 
little daughter shut the door. The savi-ges instantly 
came up and applied their tomahawks to the door, when 
the mother putting an old rusty gnn barrel through a cre¬ 
vice, the savages immediately went off. 

From that time till the happy return of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain, the Indians did us 
no mischief. Soon after this the Inditiiis desired peace. 

Two darling sons and a brother I have lost by savage 
hands, which have also taken fiom me 40 valuable horses, 
and abundance of cnttle. Many dark and sleepless nights 
have I spen', separated from the cheerful society of men, 
scorched by the summer’s sun, and pinched by the win- • 
ter’k cold, an instrument ordained to settle the wilderness. 
But now the scene is changed ; Peace crowns the sylvan 
shade. DANIEL BOON. 

Payette County^ Kentucky, 
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APPENDIX, 


IN vindication of the conduct of the Amcricant* 
in the commencement of hostilities with the natives of 
the country, wc shall here, as we proposed, record some 
lew instances of the unprovoked acts of barbarity of the 
latter, practiced upon the defenceless of the former.— 
As WHS mentioned in a preceding page, although a peace 
was happily effected between the two contending pow¬ 
ers, Great Britain and America, in 1783, the Savages 
who had in the contest decided with the former, were 
yet unwilling to buiy the bloody hatchet, although the 
Americans proposed a peace with them on the most just 
and equitable terms* 

Dissatisfied with the result of the contest of their aux¬ 
iliaries, with a nation whose frequent aggressions and 
disposition to deprive them of their lands, had induced 
them to have recourse to the fatal tomahawk and scalp¬ 
ing knife to obtain redress, they seemed now still more 
exasperated and determined on the sought for revenge ; 
—they suffered no opportunity to pass unimproved—the 
hoary headed and the tender infant alike fell victims to 
their wanton barbarity—to counteract which, and to pre¬ 
vent the further effusion of innocent blood, was an army 
raised dnd sent into their country, first to offer them 
peace on honorable terms, but if rejected to act on the 
offensive. 

That the Savages were the first aggressors, that their 
unprovoked acts of cruelty drove an injured people to 
the disagreeable alternative of appealing to arms, to dc- 
fend and protect the lives of their defenceless brethren, 
the following melancholy particulars will we presume 
suffice to convince every candid reader 
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Copy of a letter from Mr. Joum Corblt (a Bapt?sC 
minister) to hi» friend in Philadelphia, dated 

“ Muddy Creek, (Penn.) July 8. 1783.” 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ The following are the particulars of the de¬ 
struction of my unfortunate family by the Savages — On 
the 10th May last being my appointment to preach at 
one of my meeting house*, about a mile from my dwel¬ 
ling house, I sal out with my loving wife and five chil¬ 
dren, for public worship. Not suspecting any danger, 

I walked behind a few reds with my bible in my handf 
meditating. — As I was thus employed, on a sudden, I 
was greatly alarmed by the frightful shrieks of my dear 
family before me—I immediately ran to their relief with 
all possible speed, vainly hunting a club as I ran— when 
within a few yards of them, my poor wife observing me, 
cried out to me to make my escape—at this instant an 
Indian ran up to shoot me, I had to strip and by so do¬ 
ing out ran him. My wife had an infant in her arms 
whicit the Indians killed and scalped, after which they 
struck my wife several times, but not bringing her to 
the ground, the Indian who attempted to shoot me ap¬ 
proached her and shot her through the body, after which 
they scalped her !— my little son, about six years old, 
they despatched by sinking their hatchets into his brains ! 
—my little daughter, four years old, they in like man¬ 
ner killed and scalped ! My eldest daughter attempted 
an escape by concealing herself in a hollow tree, about 
six rods from the fatal scene of action—observing the 
Indians retiring (as she supposed) she deliberately crept 
from the place of her concealment, when one of the In¬ 
dians, who yet remained on the ground, espying her, ran 
up to her and with his tomahawk knocked her down and 
scalped her !—but, blessed be God, she yet survives, as 
does her little sister whooa the savages in like manner 






tomahawked and scalped—they are mangled to a shock- 
•ng degree, but the doctors think there are some hopes 
of their recovery. 

When I supposed the Indians gone I returned to sec 
what hnd become of my unfor'unate family—whom, a- 
las, I found in the situation above described !—No one, 
my dear friend, can form a true concfeption of my feel¬ 
ings at this moment—a view of a scene so shocking to 
humanity quite overcome me—I fainted, and was uncon- 
ciously borne off by a friend who at the instant arrived 
to niy relief. 

1 hus, dear sir, have I given you a faithful though a 
short narrative of the fatal catastrophe—and amidst 
which my life is spared, but for what purpose the Great 
Jehovah best knows—ch. may I spend it to the praise 
and glory of his grace, who workeili all things after 
the cour.cil of bis own will—the government of the world 
and the church is in h’.s hands. I conclude with wish¬ 
ing you every blessing, and subscribe myself ^ur af- 
fe'-'ionate though afflicted friend, and unwonbv brother 
in the gospel ministry, JOHN CORI3LY." 

On the 27th {Irptembcr, 1764, as five gentlemen 
(Messrs. Jacobus Taller, Isaac Arnold, James Ste¬ 
wart, Daniel Barclay, and Isaac Van Alstyne,) 
Were on their way to Detroit, at a place called the river 
Burdell, on Lake Erie, they were suddenly attacked by 
four Mahagon or Delaware Indians, (armed with mus- 
kels and tomahawks) who fired on them and kil ed Mr; 
Taller and Mr. Barclay dead on the spot, and wound- 
ed Mr. Arnold— they then rushed on with their toma¬ 
hawks—one attacked Mr. Arnold, who, after a smart 
struggle, in which he received several wounds in his head, 
discrcraged himself, and having a musket at the instant 
presented him by Mr. Stewart, snapped it (it unfortu- 
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nately not being charged) at the Indian, who inomediately 
thereupon with the three others fled to the woods. As 
soon as they had disappeared, Mr. Aknold and his com¬ 
panion hastened lo the shore of the lake, in which they 
launched their baiteau, but when about thirty rods from 
the shore, 'hey were hailed by Mr. Van Alstynk, who 
during the bloody contest had secreted himself in the 
bushes—he begged of his companions to return and take 
him on boatd, on which Mr. Apnold requested him to 
proceed a few rods down the lake to a point of land, 
where he could mere conveniently tnke him in—Mr. Van 
Ai.sttne, it was supposed, misunderstanding his friend, 
proceeded directly up the lake, to the very spot where 
the Indians were then assembled, who with their toma¬ 
hawks instantly despatched him ; after which they follow¬ 
ed the two survivors, in an old canoe, two or three miles 
down the lake, but being unable to overhaul them, they 
discontinued the pursuit. 


Copy of a letter from Col. Robertson lo Gen. Wash¬ 
ington, dated, 

Nashville, Aug. !•, 1787. 


“ By accounts received from the Chickasaw na¬ 
tion of Indians, we are informed that at a grand council 
of their warriors, it was unanimously deiermioed to com¬ 
mence active operations against the whites; the Chero- 
kces they expect will join them. The while inhabitants 
in this quarter arc drawing together, and are doing every 
thing possible for their defence, but I fear without some 
timely assisiance we shall all lall a sacrifice to the wan¬ 
ton barbarity of our savage foes, who we expect are now 
on their way to this place to the number of one thousand. 
Major Hall and his eldest son fell a sacrifice to their fu¬ 
ry two days ago, near Bedloe’t Lick. They have killed 
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about twenty-four persons in the course of a few rr.oniha- 
in this setilemeiit, besides a great number more near it. 

From Burke county we learn that on the llth instant, 
two men, a woman, and her little daughter, were scalp! 
ed at Williams's Swamp, on the Ogechee river, by a 
party of Indians-the little g5rl (to dererthem from their 
cruel design) held out a bottle of honey, telling them it 
was rum, begging them in the mean time to spare her 
life—they told her they did not want rum, but her hair !— 
they knocked her down and scalped her, but we are hap- 
py to learn she is in a fair way of recovery. 

By a letter from Kentucky, I am informed that the In¬ 
dians have done more mischief in that state the present 
year, than for at least four years past. Scarce a boat 
can pass below Limestone but what is attacked by them } 
SIX or seven have been captured, some with very valuable 
lading—by a prisoner who escaped from them a short 
time since, we are informed that the Indians have pro¬ 
cured a boat, or rather a kind of floating battery, with 
the sides built high and rendered bullet proof; this boat 
IS stationed near the mouth of the Great Miami. They 
a few days since captured a boat in which were a Capt. 
Ashley and his family—a son of the captain having 
been very spirited in the opposition, the savages imme¬ 
diately put him to death, cut out his heart and broiled it, 
which they afterwards devoured in the presence of the 
unhappy father, who has since made his escape from 
them—a proceeding so barbarous as this, I have never 
heard of being practiced by the savages before.” 


Copy of a letter from General Clarke to his Honor the 
Governor of the State of Georgia, dated, 

“ Long Creek, Sept. 24, 1787. 

“ Sir, 

“ I had certain information that a man was killed 



«n the 14th near Greensborough, by a party of six or 
seven Indians ; and that on the 16lh Col. Bakbex, with 
a small party was waylaid by 50 or 60 Indians; and that 
he had three of his party killed. This, and the informa¬ 
tion contained in Mr. Barnard’s last letter, and a varie¬ 
ty of other accounts equally alarming, determined me to 
raise what men I could in the course of 24 hours, and 
marched with them to protect the frontiers, in which 
space of time I collected 162 men, chiefly volunteers, and 
proceeded to the place where Col. Barber had been at. 
tacked, where I found the bodies of the three men men¬ 
tioned above, mangled in a shocking manner, and after I 
had buried them, proceeded on the trail of the murder¬ 
ers .as far as the south fork of the Oakmulgee, where, 
finding I had no chance of overtaking them, I left it and 
went up the said river, until I met with a fresh trail of 
Indians coming in towards our frontier settlements; I 
immediately turned and followed this trail until the mot n- 
ing of the 21st, between 11 and 12 o’clock, when I came 
up with them. They had just crossed a branch called 
Jack's Creek, through a thick cane brake, and were en¬ 
camped and cooking on an eminence. My force then 
consisted of 130 men, 30 having been sent back on ac¬ 
count of their horses being tired and lost. I drew up 
my men in three divisions, the right commanded by Col, 
Freeman and Major Clarke, who were ordered to sur¬ 
round and charge the Indians, which they did with such 
dexterity and spirit that they immediately drove them 
from their encampment back into the cane brake, where, 
finding it impossible for them to escape, they obstinately 
returned our fire until half past four o’clock, when they 
Ceased, except now and then a shot. 

“ During the latter part of the action they seized every 
opportunity of escaping by small parties leaving the rest 
to shift for themselves. About sunset I thought it most 
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•dviseable to draw ofT. as the men had suffered for want 
of provisions nearly two days, and for want of water dur¬ 
ing the action, but more panicularly to take care of the 
wounded, which amounted to eleven, and six killed. From 
every c rcumstance T am certain there were not less than 
25 Indians killed, and am induced to suppose, that could 
I hare staid all night, I must have found 40 or 50 dead of 
iheir woui ds by the morning—In short they were total¬ 
ly defeated, with the loss of their provisions, cloathing, 
&c. consisting of the following particulars ; 2 guns, 32 
brass kettles, and 87 large packs, containing blankets, 
match coals, boots, moccasons, tomahawks, pipes, up* 
waid^ of 100 hdliers and bribles, &c. from all which I 
judge their number was fully equal to out % Col. Frre¬ 
man and Major Clarke distinguished themselves, and 
from the spirit and bravery with which the whole of my 
li'tle party ac ed during the action, I do not believe that 
had we met them in the open woods, we should have 
been more than five minutes in dcs-roying them all* 

“ While I was on this excursion two skirmishes hap¬ 
pened near Greensborougb, mi one of which one man was 
wounded, and in the pihcr six stand of arms were lost, 
being guarded by only two men, while the rest of the 
party was gathering fodder. 

“ I have now to beg your attention to the unfortunate 
wounded, who are at Read’s Fort ; a doctor, some wine, 
tea, coffee, and sugar, are indispensably necessary. 

“ I am. Sir, with the utmost respect, your Honor’s 
most obedient, and very humble servant, 

“ B< CLARK, Sr/^. Gen. 

“ The Hon. George Mathews^ Governor of Georgia.'* 

Copy of a letter from Colonel James Maxwell, to Brig- 
adier-Gcneral Jackson, dated 16ih Match, 1788. 

“On the 6ih inst. Capt. Stirling, of this regiment, 



teeelTcd intelligence of a party of Indians collecting stock 
over the river Alatamaha, whereupon he ordered five 
picked horsemen, well mounted, to cross the river. They 
lay that night at the evacuated fort called William’s, and 
on Saturday morning proceed up the south side of the 
river, and at Pninholloway creek found their rail, which 
ihty followed, and about two o’clock came up with them, 
twelve in number, with seventeen head of cattle and a 
drove of hogs. The white party immediately charged, 
and drove the Indians for a considerable distance, until 
they gained a bay, where they resolutely faced about, and 
finding the small number of whites, entered into a spirit¬ 
ed action, which continued for some time, during which 
two of the Indians were killed; but the superior,ty of 
numbers obliged the wh.te party to letreat, afier having 
one of their horses killed, another so wounded as to be of 
little service, one of the men wounded through the hand, 
and another slightly in the neck. I make no doubt but 
they will leave the stock and make off, as this tlie fnst 
check they have had in this pait- The names of the five 
brave men who fought so superior a number, almost 
three to one, and who would in all proba!)ility have de¬ 
stroyed the Indian par y but for the swamp, are, Grebs, 
Kisc, Waggoner and Corker ; Greer was 
slightly wounded in the neck, rjtnendered unfit for 
action by a shot in the hand, King’s hor^e was wciunded, 
Waggoner G horse was killed ( n ilie ».pot, and his rifle al¬ 
most ciioaked the first fire, and Corker lost his only fl;nt 
in the action, yet with ali those disadvantages, they made 
a safe and secure retreat. Waggoner, a poor man, lost 
his horse, bridle, saddle and blanket. 1 hope his country 
will make him whole. Capt. ItfK/s, whose corps is very 
valuable, has scooted as far as Ohoopie wi h success.— 
Most of he settler* on the frontier have removed to their 
plantations.” 



6n the 1st April, 1780, a party of Indians attacked 
the dwelling house of a Mr. John Mehril, in Nelson 
coumy (Kentucky.)-Mr. Mbrril, who was first alarm- 
cd by the barking of his dog, hastened to the door to 
d.scover the cause, on opening of which he received the 
fire of the Indians which broke his right leg and arm— 
the Indians now attempted to enter the house, but wa* 
prevented hy the doors being immediately closed and be- 
cured by Mrs. Merhil and her daughtcr-the Indian, 
succeeded in hewing away a part of the door, through 
which passige one of them attempted to enter, but the 
heroic mo.hcr, in the midst of her screaming children 
and groaning husband, seized an axe and gave the ruf¬ 
fian a fatal blow; after which she hauled him through 
the passage into the house !-the others (unconcious of 
the late of their companion) supposing that they had 
now nearly succeeded in their object, rushed forward, 
out ol whom iMrs. Meruil in like manner despatched 
btlore the others discovered their mistake— The remain¬ 
ing Indians, after rei.ring for a few moments, returned 
and renewed their efforts to enter the house-despairing 
ol succeeding at the door they got on the top of the 
house and attempted to descend the chimney, to prevent 
whfch, Mr. Mkrril directed his little son to empty upon 
»he fare the conteius of a featlier-bcd, which had the de¬ 
sired effect, as the smoke and heat caused thereby, soon 
brought down rather unexpectedly two of the enemy 
Mr. Meuril exerting every faculty at this critical mo¬ 
ment, seized a billet of wood with which he soon des- 
patched the two half smothered Indians, while in the 
mean time his heroic wife was busily engaged in de- 
fending the door against the efforts of the only remain- 
ing one, whom she so severely wounded with an axe 
that he was soon glad to retire. 

A who 0 , coped from the eneni, soon »f«r 



(he transaction, informed that the wounded savage above 
mentioned was the only one that escaped of the party, 
which consisted of eight-^that on his return being asked 
by the prisoner » what news,” he answered « bad news 

for poor Indian, me lose a son, me lose a brother_the 

squaws have taken the breech clout and fight worse than 
the “ Lon^ Knives !” 

On the 3d June, 1788, as two men and three boys 
were fishing on Floyd’s fork of Salt Kiver, they were 
suddenly attacked by a party of Indians, who killed the 
the two men and made prisoners of the boys. Soon af¬ 
ter they liberated one of the lads, first presenting him 
with a tomahawk, which they desired him to carry to his 
friends, and inform them what had become of his com- 
panions. 

About the 20th, the Indians fired on nine Frenchmen 
as they v/ere proceeding up the Wabash river, four of 
whom they killed and wounded three—on examining the 
dead they discovered one of them to be a French trader, 
who was married to a daughter of John Brandt^ the fa¬ 
mous Indian Chief, on which they assisted in cutting 
the arrows out of the wounded men, and after expres¬ 
sing great sorrow for what they had done, departed. 

On the 10th July a party of Indians attacked the house 
of a Mr. Chenoweth, they killed and scalped two of 
his children and tomahawked and scalped his wife, whom 
they left for dead—Mr. C. (who had his arm broken by 
the fire of the savages) with the temainder of the fami¬ 
ly made their escape.—A sick daughter who was confin¬ 
ed to her chambe.’t and who during the bloody affray had 
been forgotten by her father, remained ignorant of the 
horrid massacre until the succeeding day ; when, no one 
cf the family coming to her assistance, she succeeded in 
crawling down stairs, where she was inexpressibly shuck- 



ed at tlie si^hi of a beloved parent stretched upon the 
floor, almost lifeless, and beside of whom lay the mang¬ 
led bodies of her dear brothers. Fortunately, her unhap¬ 
py father returned the succeeding day to the house, and 
convtved the two surviving members of his family to the 
house of a friend, where they finally recovered. 

Copy of a letter from Colonel Maxwell, to his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor of Georgia, da*ed 

“ Midwayf (Liberty-County) May 24, 1789. 

Sir, 

“ Last Tuesday there was a train of Indians discov¬ 
ered making for this settlement, by a few men employed 
as spies. I immediately issued out orders for embody¬ 
ing the militia, and three small parties were collected on 
the frontiers that night. On Wednesday morning, as 
soon as a party of my men turned out of the fort the 
Indians attempted to seize them. There were six ne¬ 
groes who turned out of the fort with guns, who as soon 
as they discovered the Indians, retreated back into 
the fort, to which they were closely pursued by the In¬ 
dians—there was a considerable number of men in the 
fort, by whom it was most gallantly defended, while some 
of those who quit the fort attacked the enemy in the 
rear, which soon made them retreat with some loss to 
a fence, where they kept up a heavy fire at the fort, for 
some time, without effect. They carried off three ne- 
groes. Several parlies of men soon got to the place, but 
pursued without waiting to collect a force sufficient to at¬ 
tack them. Capt. Fs.iseKt with a small parly, came up 
with them on the side of a swamp, which they immedi¬ 
ately run into, and prevented his charging them. It ap¬ 
pears from the best accounts, that there were at least fifty 
in that party. The next morning they killed a man at a 
planta'ion of Copt. Sander’s, just below the one which 
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thoy successfully attacked last spring} and on Friday 
night they attacked a small guard within a mile and half 
of me, the guard beat them off with the loss of one man 
killed. They carried off a negro wench and a child a sma 
distance from the place, stabbed the wench in several 
places with a knife, scalped her, and killed the child ; t e 
wench has come in, but is not expected to live. 

Copy of a letter from an officer in the army to his friend 
in Philadelphia, dated, 

“ Rapids of Ohio, Feb. 1st, 1789. 

Sif, 

« Our affairs in this quarter at present bear a 
gloomy aspect.—I am just returned from Post Vincennes, 
on the Wabash, with a detachment of 55 men, who were 
employed as an escort to provision for that prrison ; and 
believe me, Sir, it is almost next to an accident, that my 
whole party was not cut off, the river was lined with In¬ 
dians. 1 routed tiro parties, and finding where their 
strength lay, evaded coming to action, by crossing to the 
other side of the liver ; and, in short, I made such ex¬ 
pedition, that they had not time to assemble in one body. 
They killed one man, and wounded another, who were 
sent down express in a light canoe to me, directing me 
to lorlify on an island, until I could be reinforced. I 
completed a passage to and from the post in 21 days— 
The distance between the two places is called 520 miles. 
This will prove to you how easy it is to ascend the river 
Ohio. The Indians are daily committing depredations 
in Kentucky, and from the Miami we learn that the 
troops there would be unsafe to go 200 yards from their 
post, as lurking fellows are frequently seen in wait for 
them. I want much to know if our new councils arc 
about to take measures to get possession of the Western 
Posts. This, and this alone, will secure peace with the 
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Indians. The presence of the Governor is much want¬ 
ed at the diifercnt settlements on the Mississippi: and in¬ 
deed il he does not come out soon, we may judge from 
appearances those settlements will generally break up. 

“ Mr. Mattis, a surveyor, with his party, were on 
the 9ih of August attacked by the Indians. His party 
consisted of a corporal, six soldiers, and five New Eng¬ 
land men, who were employed in surveying near the gttat 
Kenhawa, about 100 miles down the river from Maiieua. 
Two of the party rising earlier than the others, went to 
look after their pack-horses ; the remainder (I 1 in num¬ 
ber) after having risen, were sitting on their blankets, 
when they received an unexpected fire from a party of 
Indians, not knowing there were any near them. Seven 
were shot dead on the spot ; the remaining three, with 
Mr. Mattis, and the two who were looking for their 
horses made their escape ; the unfortunate persons killed 
were 6 soldiers, and a New-England man by the name 
ot Patchen, from near Boston.—-Mr. Mattis and the 
others made their way down the river, where Col. Meigs 
with a party were also surveying. They found them 
alarmed, as one of the chain-bearers had discovered two 
dogs ahead of them in the woods; they immediately dis¬ 
charged their guns and re loaded, which proved a lucky 
circumstance, as the Indians then lying in ambush for 
them to come on, supposing themselves discovered, went 
oflF, first drawing with wet powder on the bark of a tree 
the figure of an Indian tomahawking a man. Col. Meigs 
and his parly immediately quitted their employ and re¬ 
turned safe to Marietta. A party of Shawanesc Indians 
afterwards took a New-England man (Mr. Gardner) 
prisoner at Wolf-Creek; he was employed in cutting 
timber for a mill now building at that place, 8 miles from 
Marietta, but being an excellent woodsman, he made his 
•scape after traveUing 60 or 70 miles with them.'» 



Copy of a Idler fi om a gentleman in Marietta to his 
friend in Washingion, dated, 

“ Mantua^ March 4, 1789, 

« About eight weeks since, two brothers by the name 
of Johnson, one 12. the other 9 years old, were playing 
on the western bank of Short Creek, about twelve miles 
from Wheeling, skipping stones in llte water.—At a dis¬ 
tance they discovered two men, who appeared to be set¬ 
tlers, being dressed with coats and hats—These men to 
amuse and deceive the children (as the event shewed) 
engaged in the same sport, advancing towards the boys, 
till by degrees they got so near that the cnildren discov¬ 
ered them to be Indians ; but it was then too late to make 
their escape. The Indians seized and carried thfcm six 
miles into the woods, where they made a fire, and took 
up their lodgings for the night; their rifles and toma¬ 
hawks they rested against a tree, and then laid down, 
each Indian with a boy on his arm. The children as 
may be supposed kept awake-—the oldest begun to move, 
and finding his Indian sound asleep, by degrees disen¬ 
gaged himself, and went to the fire, which had then got 
low and itirred it up; the Indian not waking, he whisper¬ 
ed to his brother, who likewise crept away, and both of 
them went to the fire. The oldest hoy then observed to 
bis brother, “ 1 think we can kill these Indians, and get 
away from them”—the youngest agreed in the proposal 
of attempting it. The oldest then took one of the rifles, 
and placed the muzzle, wnich he rested on a small stick 
that he found for the purpose, close to the head of one 
of the Indians, and committing the execution of this part 
®f the business to his brother, ordered him to pull the 
trigger at the moment he saw him strike the oilier In¬ 
dian with one of the tomahawks. The oldest gave the 
signal; the youngest pulled uigger—the rifle shot away 
the lower part of the Indian’s face and left him sense- 



less; he then told hU brother to lay on, for he had don* 
for his ; after which he snatched up the gun end ran ; the 
boy with the tomahawk gave the stroke wi'h the wrong 
end, the Indian started on his seat—the boy found the 
mis'ake, and turning the tomahawk in his hand, gave 
him another blow which brought him to the ground ; he 
repeated his strokes until he had despatched him, and 
then made the best of his way after his brother. When 
the boys had found the pa'h which they recollected to have 
travelled before, the oldest fijjtd his hat on a bush, as a 
directory to find the scene of action the next day. The 
tomahawked Indian was found near the place where the 
boys had left him. The other was not there ; but was 
tracked by his blood, and although so weakened by his 
wounds, that he cou'd not raise his rifle to fire at his pur¬ 
suers tthe whites) they suffered him to escape; but it is 
supposed he must have died of his wopnds. These two 
Indians were sent out to reconnoitre the best place for an 
attack, which was to have been made by a body of warri¬ 
ors, waiting in the neighborhood. 

“ Late accounts from Kentucky advise, that about the 
first of last month, the remains of two boats which had 
been burnt (doubtless by the savages) were discovered 
ashore on a small island in the liver Ohio, about 18 miles 
above Limestone, that 14 men had also been found on 
said island killed and scalped, that these unfortunate vie- 
tims to savage barbarity were judged to be part of the 
crews of said boa s, and it is conjectured that the women 
and children belonging to them were taken prisoners to 
the Ind an country. That on the lOih of the same month, 
18 hoises were carried off by a par^y of Indians from a 
place called the Rolling Fork, that seven men pursued 
the plunderers, and came up with them a short distance 
from their encampment, when an engagement look place, 
in which one white man of the name of Wilson, was 



killed ; and several of the tawny race rushing out from 
the camp to succour their brethren, obliged the other six 
to make a precipitate retreat.” 

Copy of a letter from a gentleman residing at the west* 
ward to a friend in New-York, dated, 

“ Marietta^ Feb. I, 1790. 

“ Our prospects are much changed.—Instead of peace 
and friendship with our Indian neighbors, a horrid savage 
war stares us in the face ; the Indians, in-^tead of being 
humbled by the destruction of the Shawanese towns, and 
brought to beg for peace, appear determined on a gener¬ 
al war, in which our settlements arc already involved.— 
On the evening of the second instant, they fell on a set¬ 
tlement about forty miles up the Muskingum, surprised 
a block-house, killed fourteen persons, and carried off 
three others. The persons killed are, John and Philip 
Stacy, sons to Col. William Stacy, irom New Salem, Ez¬ 
ra Putnam, s*n to Major Ezra Putnam, from Middle- 
town, in Massachusetis, John Camp, from the same 
place, Jonalhaa Farewell, and James Cash, and William 
Patton, from New-Hampshirc, Zebulon Troop, from 
Baare, William James, from Connecticut, Joseph Clarke, 
from Rhode Island, a man by the name of Meeks, with 
his wife and children, from Virginia. These were all 
killed in and at the block house. Francis and Isaac 
Choat, from Leicester, and one Shaw, who kept at a hut 
about 50 rods from the block house, was not found by the 
party that went out, and it is hoped that they are prison¬ 
ers.— What number of Indians were concerned in this 
mischief, or from what tribe, we know not, but from those 
Indians who till lately used to visit our settlement every 
day, withdrawing themselves entirely from our sight, ever 
since the expediuon against the Shawanese, there is little 
reason to doubt but the Delawares and the Wiandots, as 






well as others, have had a hand in this nefarlaus busi- 
ress. 

“ It is innpossible for me to give you a just idea of the 
distress into which this event has thrown the inhabitants, 
especially those of the out settlements. For my own 
part I have for some time been of opinion, that the spring 
would open with ageneral attack on the frontiers, in which 
event I did not expect we should escape, unless govern¬ 
ment should timely send troops for our protection, which 
xve was in hopes would be the case. But it seems the 
enemy are determined to take advantage of our defence¬ 
less situation. I consider this event as the forerunner of 
other attacks of a more serious nature, and which may 
involve us in complete ruin, unless prevented by govern¬ 
ment immediately taking measures for our protection.— 
To their protection I conceive we always had an indispu¬ 
table claim, which claim, if possible, is increased by the 
circumstances that have brought us under the resent¬ 
ment of the Indians, and at least, in some measure pro¬ 
duced the mischiefs that we are fallen into.” 

Copy of a letter from a gentleman in Kentucky to his 
friend in Philadelphia, dated 

April 4, 1789. 

“ As to the Indians, they have been troublesome all 
winter. Since October last, 60 persons have been kil¬ 
led within the limits of this district, besides a number 
destroyed on the Ohio ; among whom is our old acquain¬ 
tance, Mr. John Mat, late of Botetoute, whose exit 
deserves notice, because he was actuated by motives of 
humanity. The affair is thus related by a captive that 
has lately made his escape from the Indians, who was a 
spectator, and an unwilling instrument in the tragedy. 

Mr. Mat, in descending the Great Kanhawa and O- 
hio, about the 20ih ef March last, discovered on the 
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western shore of the latter, near the mouth of Sciota, a 
white man, who, with a plaintive voice, was calling, for 
God’s sake, to come and take a poor prisoner on board, 
that was endeavoring to escape from the savages. This 
had the inttridcd effect. Mr. Mat ordered the boat to¬ 
wards the shore, and did not discover his mistake until 
the Indians rose up from their ambush, fired, shot him 
dead, and wounded some others of the passenjjers on 
board, who immediately endeavored to make off; but 
being told in the Engli h longue, they should have good 
quarters, surrendered without resistance. The Indians, 
however, on boarding the boat, massacred all, without 
distinction. Two days after, the same party attempted 
to decoy three large boats ashore that were coming down 
from Fort Pitt, but luckily they were discovered in time, 
and our people sheered off. The enemy, being prepar¬ 
ed, manned one of their boats with about SO warriors, 
and gave chase. The crews of two of the boats, fear¬ 
ing they might be overtaken, quitted them, and went 
on board the best sailor, where they threw overboard all 
the horses, and some heavy articles, and plied all their 
oars to effect their escape. The Indians also exerted 
themselves in the pursuit, keeping on a steady course 
for about 20 miles, notwithstanding 24 well armed white 
men were on board the American boat, with one of our 
Colonels of Militia, and the sides of the boat high and 
bulletproof. 

Thus, for want of a little resolution and skill, a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity was lost, to destroy a number of 
the vile enemies to the human race. The Indians, on 
their return, look possession of the two boats that were 
abandoned, and found in them 17 horses, 5000 dollars 
worth of merchandize, and considerable property, be¬ 
longing to the emigrants. 

Fort M’Intosh, on the Ohio, was a short time since 



gttacked by a party of Indians—they secreted thcmselve* 
near the fort and succeeded in killing the centincl on du¬ 
ty, ihey then rushed into the fort and discharged their 
pieces on those within, but one man was wounded, who, 
in endeavouring to escape, was tomahawked by an In¬ 
dian. One ball just grazed the temple of capt. Forbes, 
who commanded the guard, and four others struck the 
log above his head, the splinters and bits of which cut 
his face, and left it as if scarified. The garrison con¬ 
sisted of twenty men and there were about forty of the 
enemy. 

Thus, sir, we find that Indian treaties do not secure 
cur country from the depredations of the savages ; our 
last hope now is that the President of the United States 
will, ere long, adopt such measures as will prove the 
efficiency of the Federal Government, to protect the 
citizens of the United Stales, however remotely situa¬ 
ted from the seat of government.” 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Isaac Croat to a friend in 
Leicester, dated, 

“ Detroit, Feb. 3, ITQO. 

“ I have nothing of more importance to write than an 
account of my misfortunes.—On the night of the 2d of 
January I was taken prisoner by a party of Delaware In¬ 
dians, of which you will probably hear before you re¬ 
ceive this; but of the circumstances of my capture you 
may wish to be informed. Francis Choate, myself 
and two others, were at a house about 200 yards above 
the block house, which the savages surrounded, and 
took us all alive ; and after plundering the house, bound 
us and took us off. They then went to the block house, 
fired in at the door, and killed 13 persons.—After which 
they proceeded off with us as fast as they could, and 

travelled 26 days before we arrived at their towns, which 



was on the 27th of January. On the 29th they sent me 

a present to the commanding officer of this p'ace> 
where I arrived this day, and have been well received. 
They are about to clothe me decently, and give me an 
allowance of provisions, until the river breaks up in the 
spring, and tlen 1 am to be sent to Monfreal. As to 
Francis Choate, he was given to a Mingo Indian, 
who has promised to bring him here in the spring ensu« 
ing ; whether he will or not, God knows.” 

CAPTIVITY OF MRS. HERBESON. 

Massy Hebbeson, on her oath according to law, be¬ 
ing taken before John Wilkins, Ej-q. one of the com¬ 
monwealth’s justices of the peace, in and for the county 
of Alleghany, depo'-eth and saith, that on the 22d day of 
February 1790, she was taken from her own house with¬ 
in 200 yaids of Reed’s block house, which is called 25 
miles from Pittsburgh ; her husband being one of the 
spies, was from home ; two of the scouts had lodged 
with her that night, but had left her house about sun rise 
in order to go to the block house, and had left the door 
standing wide open ; shortly after the two scouts went 
away, a number of Indians came into the house and drew 
her out of bed by her feet, the two eldest children, who 
also lay in another bed, were drawn out in the same man¬ 
ner, a }ounger child, about one year old, slept with the 
deponent ; the Indians then scrambled about the articles 
in the house, when they were at th s woik the deponent 
went out of the house and hollowed to the pco[)!e in the 
block house ; one of the Indians then ran up and stop¬ 
ped her mouth, another ran up with his ton.ahawk drawn, 
and a third ran and seized the tomahawk and called her 
his squaw ; this last Indian claimed her as his, and con. 
tinued by her ; about fifteen of the Indians then rau 
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down towards the block-house, and fired their guns at thff 
block and store-house, in consequence of which one sol. 
dicr was killed and another wounded, one having been at 
the spring, and the other in coming or locking out of the 
storehouse; the deponent then told the Indians there 
were about forty men in the block house and each man 
Jiad two guns, the Indians then went to them that were 
firing at the block-house and brought them back, they 
then began to drive the deponent and her children away, 
but a boy about three years old being unwilling to leave 
the house, they took it by the heels and dashed it against 
the house, then stabbed and scalped it; they then took 
the deponent and the two other children to the top of the 
hill, where they slopped until they tied up the plunder 
they had got; while they were busy about this, the de¬ 
ponent counted them, and the number amounted to thir¬ 
ty two, including two white men that wete with them 
painted like the Indians. 

That several of the Indians could speak English, and 
that she knew three or four of them very well, having of¬ 
ten seen them go up and down the Alleghany river, two 
of them she knew to be Seneccas, and two Munsees, who 
had got their guns mended by her husband about two 
years ago—that they sent two Indians with her, and the 
other took their course towards Puckiy—that she, the 
children and the two Indians had not gone above two 
hundred yards, whin the Indians caught two of her un¬ 
cle's horses, put her and ihe youngest child on one, and 
one of the Indians and the other child on the other—that 
the two Indians then took her and the children to the Al¬ 
leghany river, and took them over in bark canoes, as they 
cou'd not get the hoi-ses to swim the river—after they 
had crossed the river, the oldest child, a boy about five 
years of age, began to mourn for bis brother, one of the 
Indiana then tomahawked and scalped him; that they 






travelled all day very hard, and that night arrived at a 
large camp covered with bark, which by appearance, 
might hold fifty men ; that the camp appeared to have 
been occupied some lime, it was very much beaten and 
large beaten paths went out in different directions from 
it; that night they took her about three hundred yards 
from the camp into a large dark bottom, bound her arms, 
gave her some bed clothes, and lay down one on each 
side of her ; that the next morning they took her into a 
thicket bn the hill side, and one remained with her till 
the middle of the day, while the other went to watch the 
path, least some white people should follow them, they 
then exchanged places during the remainder of the day, 
she got a piece of dry venison about the bulk of an egg 
that day, and a piece about the same size the day they 
were marching ; that evening (Wednesday the 23d) they 
moved her to a new place, and secured her as the night 
before : during the day of the 23d she made several at¬ 
tempts to get the Indian’s gun or tomahawk that was 
guarding her, and could she have got either, she would 
have put him to death, she was nearly detected in trying 
to get the tomahawk from his belt. 

The next morning (Thursday) one of the Indians 
went out as on the day before to watch the path, the oth¬ 
er lay down and fell asleep, when she found he was sleep¬ 
ing she stole her short gown, handkerchief and a child’s 
frock, and then made her escape—the sun was then about 
half an hour high—that she took her course from the 
Alleghany, in order to deceive the Indians, as they would 
naturally pursue her that way ; that day she travelled 
along Conequenessing creek, the next day she altered her 
course and as she believes, fell upon the waters of Pine 
creek which empties into the Alleghany; thinking this 
not her best course, took over some dividing ridges, fell 
in on the heads of Squaw run, she lay on fadividing ridg« 



on Friday night, and on Saturday came to Squaw run, 
continued down the run until an Indian or some other 
person shot at a deer ; she saw the person about 150 
yards from her, the deer running, and the dog pursuing 
it, which, from the appearance, she supposed to be an In¬ 
dian dog ; she then altered her course, but again came 
to the same run, and continued down it until she got so 
tired th .t she was obliged to lie down, it having ra ned on 
her all that day and the night before ; she lay Iheie that 
night, it rained constantly ; on Sunday morning she pro. 
cceded d,.wn the run until she came to the Alleghany ri- 
rer, and continued down the river until she came oppo¬ 
site to Carter's house on the inhabited side, where she 
made a noise, a<>d James Closier brought her over the 
river to Carter’s house. 

This deponent further says, that in conversing with 
one of the Indians that could talk English very well, he 
asked her if she knew ihe prisoner that was taken by 
Jeffers and his Stnetcas, and in j.il in Pittsburgh ? she 
answered no—he said you lie, she again said she knew 
nothing about him ; he said she did, that he was a spy, 
and a great captain ; that he took Butler’s scalp, and 
that they would have him or twenty scalps ; he again 
said that they would exchange for him ; that him and 
two more were sent cut to see what the Americans were 
domg ; that they came round from Detroit to Venango— 
the Indian took paper and shewed her that he, at Fort 
Pitt, could write and d-aw on it; he also asked her if a 
campaign was going out against the Indians this summer ; 
she Said no—he called her a liar, and said they were go- 
ing out, and that the Indians would serve them as they 
did last year ; he also said the English have guns, ammu¬ 
nition, &c. to gi,^e them to go to war, and that they had 
given them plenty last year ; this deponent also says, that 
•he saw oue of the Indians have Captain Crib’s sword, 
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which she well knew ; that one of the Indians asked her 
if she knew Thomas Girtt. she said he did—he then 
said that Girty lived near Fort PiU, that he was a good 
man but not as good as his brother at Detroit, but that 
his wife was a bad v^onian. she tells lies on the IndianSi 
and is a friend to America. Sworn before me the day 
and year above written. 

JOHN WILKINS. 

Copy of a letter from Capt. John Rogers, to his Ex- 

' cellency Henry Lee, Esquire, dated 

“ District of Moro^ April 1, 1790. 

“ Dear Sir, 

« When I got into the Holstein country, I found I 
was in time to accompany governor Blount to the trea¬ 
ty in this district : I pushed for Knoxville, the territori¬ 
al seat of government, which p’ace I reached the 4th 
of July, and set out for this the next morning, with the 
governor and general Pickins, attended by eighty cav¬ 
alry, raised for three months duty, for the protection of 
this distiict. A party of fifty infantry, many families, 
and other persons, on their way to this country, was fir¬ 
ed on by a party of Indians concealed in a cane brake, 
on the lOib July, about twenty miles a head of us, and 
fifeen from 'he settlement, which they reached the 
same day ; upon the soldiers pressing forward they re¬ 
treated, without doing any damage t VVe got into the 
fromiers of this district the next day, and learnt that 
one Zkigler’s station, at two mi’es distance from us, 
had been taken by the savages. On the night of the 
26th J mudiy, a man had been killed in the field, and a 
negro girl tomahiwked and scalped. That day a party 
of three men went to take in the body of the dead man 
which lay within fif y yards of a fence, behind which th« 
Indians were still concealed, who fired upon the men. 
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«nd wounded them all, they however made their escape 
<0 a house, where they were closely pursued by the In- 
dians, who, after succeeding in getting possession of 
their guns and in killing their horses, disappeared. More 
of the neighbours assembled in the evening, and carried 
»n the dead man, after which they returned to their re¬ 
spective homes, being all alarmed for the safe'y of their 
families, leaving at Zkicler’s only two men beside the 
three wounded above mentioned. The Indians returned 
in the night, attacked the station, and found that all 
the people had assembled in one house, to the number 
of twenty one persons, men, women, and children ; the 
Indians then set fire to the adjacent houses, which soon 
communicated the flames to the one in which the people 
were, and quickly reduced them to the dreadful dilem¬ 
ma of perishing by the flames, or quitting the house 
and submitting themselves to the tomahawk of a savage 
enemy—they chose the latter—the three wounded men 
escaped, as did Mrs. Zkiclbr, with an infant in her 
arms ; a Mr. Wilson was wounded in the breast on 
opening the door, he however followed his wife and 
six children until overtaken by a party of Indians, he 
then bid them farewell, fired at the Indians and escap- 
ed ; his wife and children were taken prisoners—Mr. 
Zeiglkr was supposed to have perished in the flames; 
a young man was tomahawked near the house and a 
negro wench killed on their retreat—among the ashes of 
the consumed dwelling were found the bones of such as 
perished in the flames. 

This country is in a deplorable situation ; detached 
from the great body of the union; the inhabitants very 
dispersed ; almost every part of it a frontier ; so that 
few are safe in their beds-the lands in a measure lie 
fallow, or are tilled with the plough in one hand and a 
nfle in the other ! Many fields which have been tilled 



io this manner, are now deserted, and fine growing 
crops left to be destroyed by such stock as were una¬ 
voidably left about the deserted plantations ; and almost 
every day is distinguished by savage murders and oth¬ 
er depredations. 

1 have procured an accurate list of the killed, wound¬ 
ed and missing, since January 1789, which I enclose 
you for inspection; which I believe will be found to be 
more than has been lost since that time, upon all the 
frontiers of the union beside. Yet it is said :n the At¬ 
lantic states, that there is peace with the Creek—peace 
with them, is only another name for war as to this dis¬ 
trict. 

I have received information from Kentucky that John 
Berklv and his son were a short lime since attacked by 
a party of Indians in their orchard. The former was 
wounded, but bravely returned the fire, and killed an 
Indian in the act of scalping his son. 

On the succeeding night the same party opened the 
stables of James Douglass, and took twelve horses 
therefrom; the next day a party of whites under the 
command of Col. Samuel Wilson, tell in with them 
wounded one, put the party to flight, and regained the 
horses. A short time after the Creeks killed and scalp¬ 
ed a Mr. Ramsey, an old resident among the Chero- 
kees, declaring it was their orders and determination to 
kill the Virginians wherever they found them.” 

Copy of a letter from an officer in the service of the Uni¬ 
ted States to his friend in New-York, dated, 

“ Euffaloe Creek, April 19, 1790. 

“ I left Fort Franklin the 3d instant, and arrived here 
the llih in the evening, at the house of Mr. WTnnet, 
who informs me that upwards of four thousand hostile* In¬ 
dians were now assembled at the Miami villages, and that 



their number was daily increasing—Captain Powki, and 
several other gentlemen of the British army dined with 
me yesteiday, and from their conversation I am perfectly 
convinced that ihe Indians are supported by the British m 
the war against us-indeed, Captain Powkl told me, that 
all the intentions of the Indians was well known to them, 
and the Indians were their allies, and of course they must 
support them—he also informed me that ten scouts of 
hostile Indians were then out to strike on the frontiers, 
and that they would soon strike the Six Nations, Som* 
of the chiefs of the hostile Indians pasrtd here about five 
days ago on their way to Canada, but what their busines. 
is I cannot learn.” 

By a person who left head-quarters at Fort Washing- 
ton the 11th ult. and arrived here on Wednesday last, 
we arc informed that Col. Harden, Maj. Trueman, and 
two others, were killed by the Indians a short distance 
' from Fort Jefferson, on their way to the Indian towns to 
invite them to a treaty : Thi, information was brought to 
head quarters hy-a party of men and an Indian from Post 
Vincent, two days before our informant left it: We also 
understand, that accounts have been received in this town 
from Buffaloc creek, by the way of Fort Franklin, con¬ 
taining information similar to the above. [VVe most sin¬ 
cerely lament the loss of such valuable men as Col. Har¬ 
den and Major Trueman ; and would suggest the pro¬ 
priety of sending those members of Congress, who pro¬ 
posed and so stiennously supported pacific measures to be 
adopted with the Indian nations, at this time, with the 
next message or invitation for a treaty..] 

The report respecting Gen. Putnam being killed, is 
without foundation. 

We are further informed, that a sergeant, corporal, 
and twelve men were lately killed near Fort Jefierson by 
a party of Indians. 






Copy of a letter from Fort Washingtoni February I0th» 
1790. 

On Tuesday morning the 6th inst. Major Adair, 
with 120 mounted volunteers from Kentucky, having 
charge of a large number of pack-horses laden with pro¬ 
visions, destined for the advanced posts, was most daring¬ 
ly attacked by nearly an equal party of Indians, although 
under cover of Fort St. Clair—notwithstanding which, 
and that our people fought desperately, the Indians drove 
them into the fort, and carried off all the provisions and 
horses (both pack and cavalry) save about twenty killed 
and four wounded, and stripped the camp of every thing ; 
carrying the whole off with most audacious insult and 
triumph. But as soon as the party were ie-suppli«d with 
ammunition from the garrison, they sallied forth near a 
quarter of a mile from the enemy ; but too late to re¬ 
cover the booty which the Indians had made. 1 he cour¬ 
age and daring spirit of these people were particularly 
conspicuous on this occasion, as they fought almost un¬ 
der the guns of the Fort. Our loss was one Captain and 
ten privates killed, and some wounded, besides horses 
and provisions estimated at fifteen thousand dollars. Two 
of the enemy it is said have been found dead. If these 
Indians had wi iters among them, what honorable testimo¬ 
ny and eulogy might they not give of the noble spirit 
and heroic bravery of the native American character, 
rather than depreciate it as the Europeans do. Two of 
our men have lately made their escape from the Miami 
villages and arrived here—they give account of a mock 
fight lately exhibited to amuse the numerous Indians as¬ 
sembled there, and to divert their squaws and children— 
It was in ridicule of Major-General Clarke s disposi¬ 
tion of his troops on the fourth of November 1789, and 
of his flight before the Indians, who pursued him and 
hii armr whilst the other plundered his camp ; they have 
W 
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glren out that iJity mean to celebrate this event anrtuiir/r 
by a like sham fight and a great dance to be called Ccn. 
Clarke’s fight and dance. It is to be hoped we shall yet 
have an opportunity to retaliate^ and to teach our enemy 
to amuse themselves at our expense in a less ludicrous 
manner.^ Ii seems Cen. Clarke’s field of action was 
on a branch of the Waba'.h) twenty four leagues (instead 
of fifteen miles) from the Miami towns which are now 
inhabited by the hostile Indians ; and that Gen. Clarke’s 
course from Fort Washington, was by misuke, greatly 
loo far to the west. 

“ A letter from a correspondent, on whose veracity we 
can rely, in the territory of the United States south of 
the river Ohio, dated the 17lh ult. states, that every thing 
wears a gloomy aspect on the western frontiers; that 
about the last of December, the Cherokees sent in peace 
talkers to Governor Blount, which were only intended to 
facilitate the commission of further depredations by them, 
when the guards from our out-po''ls were withdrawn ; 
that from the 16ih to the 26'h of Jannary, the Indians 
killed and wounded 19 persons in Cumberland, among 
whom was Fwin SurLBY, brother to the Governor of 
Kentucky ; that four of the Chickamegga towns and the 
upper Creeks have declared war; that the Cieeks had 
killed a family in the county of George; that the barbar¬ 
ity exercised by them in this massacre, was enough to 

make human nature shudder at the bare recita'_They 

butchered them like so many dogs, caugnt their blood and 
bowels, exposed them to view, and then gave the whole 
to a tame bear to devour ; that the Cherokees fact killed 
two Creeks, wounded several, and laken two prisoners; 
that the Creeks threaten to retaliate, and cut them all off; 
that the inhabitants of the territory ate waiting with im¬ 
patience for the general government to afford them suc¬ 
cour and protection ; that treaties with the savages will 



|kvail nothing, as, what promises they make to-day, they 
will not hesitate to break to-morrow ; that a party of the 
enemy were known to be on the frontier, at the time of 
our correspondents writing these particulars, and that he 
expected every moment to hear of some murders being 
committed by them. 

“ When will government afford protection to the de¬ 
fenceless inhabitants on the frontiers.” 

Copy of a letter from a gentleman in Soulh-Carolina to a 
friend in New York, dated, 

“ Chatleston, April 6, 1790; 

An express arrived from Gen. Pickens and Colonel 
Anderson, which brings advices to the Governor, stating 
that a general Indian war on the western frontiers of the 
southern ^tates seem inevitable ; that by intelligence from 
the country of the Creeks, all the tribes except the Cus- 
sataws are determined for war ; urged by Galphin, the 
successor of M Gili.ivray ; and that they have already 
commenced hostilities within the Carolina line, a parly of 
them having killed and scalped a man on Tugaloo. We 
hear his excellency has ordered one third of the militia 
in the upper districts to be drafted, and held in rearliness 
for immediate service, should the savages make further 
depredations on the frontiers. 

“ Yesterday evening a gentleman arrived here from 
Augusta, in Georgia, who informs us, that six of the 
Creek towns, with a number of Cherokees, had declared 
war against the United States, and were actually march¬ 
ing under the command of Bowles and Galphin to at¬ 
tack the frontiers. 

On the 22d ulU the Indians, S7 in number, came to the 
house of a Mr. Richard Thresher, in Augusta, and 
filed upon and killed Mr. Thresher, two children and 
a negro woman; Mrs. Tbresher, to avoid if possible 



the fate with which she was threatened, fled with an io? 
fant of about five or six weeks old in her arms, and leap¬ 
ed into the river; the Indians pursued, shot her through 
each thigh and right breast, stabbed her in the left breast 
with a knife, cut her left arm nearly off, and then scalped 
her. In this horrid situation she remained until the 
neighbors could assemble in sufficient numbers to cross 
*he river and pursue the Indians. As the first canoe was 
crossing she had strength enough to coll for assistance, 
they went, found her hanging by a bush in water nearly 
up to her chin, her infant at the bottom of the river, « 
few yards from her. She lived 24 hours, and when in¬ 
formed by her physician that it was impossible for her to 
survive much longer, she with a fortitude that is rarely 
to be met wi'h, called her friends around her, and in a 
calm but pathetic manner, gave her hand to each one, 
Wishing them a better fate than had befallen herself and 
family ; and when after her speech failed, as neighbors 
were constantly coming in, she continued to give hec 
hand until about five minutes before she resigned her 
breath, which was withr«t a groan. 

“ Mrs, Thresher was about twenty-five years of age, 
of a respectable family and elegant person, and possessed 
an uncommon education. 

“ On 1 hursday the 24th two men were killed in Frank¬ 
lin, and 40 horses carried off; and since the accounts 
above received, all the inhabitants on the frontiers 

have retreated into forts, without arms or ammunition._ 

At one meeting of near 40 persons they could only mus- 
ter five old muskets ; to heighten the horror of their con- 
dition, the Indians were momently expected. 

“ As similar murders are daily committed, it called up 
the spirit of 800 gallant fellows, who marched last week 
against the savages, determined to revenge the cruellies 
perpetrated on the infant, the mother, and the defenceless. 










<< To see the country all in forts, breaking up, leaving 
their farms, their houses and corn burnt up, is truly dis¬ 
tressing. At this time neatly half the country are in forts. 

“ Captain Kenton with about S4 men, who went up 
the Ohio in order to intercept the Indians who took Mor- 
gan*s station, fell in with a trail of a party of Indians on 
the waters of Paint Creek, coming in to the settlement. 
He followed them, and at night observing he was near 
them, sent forward some spies to discover their fires ; un¬ 
luckily the spies fell in with their camp, and before they 
discovered it the Indians were alarmed by a d(.g who 
flew out at the spies; upon which the Indians fired on 
them ; the spies returned the fire ; upon hearing the fir¬ 
ing the whole of the party came up, and the Indians re¬ 
treated, leaving their baggage, amongst which was a 
quantity of powder, lead, and blankets. Kenton had 
one man killed. It is supposed two Indians were killed 
and carried off, from some discoveries that were made 
next morning. 

“ On Saturday last, the Indians killed two men on the 
rolling-fork of Salt river, and tomahawked and scalped 
another, who was alive on Thursday last. Same day kil. 
led a man in Harden’s settlement, 

“ A lew days ago the Indians look a boat rear Louis¬ 
ville and the mouth of Salt-River, bound to Cumberland ; 
there were three men on board, who made their escape 
by leaving the boat and swiming ashore. 

Copy of a letter from a gentlemen in the service of 
Major-General Sevier, to a friend in Richmond, da¬ 
ted ‘‘ Knoxville, May 4, 1790. 

“ Sir, 

« I embrace this opportunity of informing you of 
the affairs as they now stand in this country ;—VVe have 
been in a stale of warfare with the southern tribes of 



indians for upwards of twelve months past ; our aitua* 
lion, by order of the fjeneral government, is only to act 
on the defensive ; the enemy’s making frequent incur¬ 
sions into our country, determined some of our people 
to retaliate in turn, and by this partial kind of warfare, 
they formed a more general expedition against this 
country—about 1200 of them came within a few miles 
of this place a short time since, supposed with an inten¬ 
tion of attacking our metropolis, though they made an 
attack only on our block house, which they burned and 
killed every person therein, consisting of SI men, and 
before a force could be collected to oppose them, they 
fl d to their own country. A company of 600 mounted 
infantry gathered immediately, commanded by General 
StviER, and followed them upwards of 150 miles in¬ 
to their own country, burning and destroying all before 
us, without any opposition, until we had committed 7 
of their towns to ruin, we at length arrived at a very 
large town near the Creek nation, where we killed sev¬ 
eral and t<;ok five prisoners. We were fired on the fol- 
lowir g morning, by a party of them, and had three of 
our m .n wounded and three horses killed: being fa¬ 
tigued, and provisions plenty, we remained there three 
days, each night of which we were fired on by ths ene¬ 
my, but received no damage. 

From thence we pursued our route to within 8 miles 
of a large town, in the Creek nation, where at a cros¬ 
sing place of a river, almost impassable with horses, the 
enemy had collec’.ed in a large body, and entrenched 
themselves where we had to pass, but foriunalely for us, 
our pilot took a wrong path which led to a town about 
half a mile lower down the river, but on the opposite 
side to us ; we could not cross there with our horses, 
and had to return to the ford, where the Indians had 
thrown up entrenchments; the enemy, however, see- 
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irig us pass the first ford, left their posts and ran down 
to oppose us at the town, and before they could return 
to their entrenchments, our people had cios.'-ed the riv¬ 
er when a very heavy fire commenced, which lasted a- 
bout fifteen mitiutes, when ihe emmy retreated, com¬ 
pletely defeated; leat'ing behind them several killedi 
and the appearance of a great many wounded. The 
loss we sustained was very tnfl.ng. only 8 men killed. 

Accounts from the N. W. side of the Ohio, state, 
that the Indians arc very troublesome in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Columbia. It is reported that two boys were 
taken prisoners a short lime since by the savages, who, 
after emasculation, were ^ei at libeity, in which situa¬ 
tion they returned home. This opens a new scene of 
Indian barbarity, unheard ol before 1” 

^ .jp.... — 

CONCLUSION. 

INNUMERABLE were the instances of Savage 
barbarity exercised toward the defenceless inhabitants of 
the frontiers, from the year 1783 to that of 1791—we 
have recorded but a small number of them, but a' num¬ 
ber sufficiency large, we pre ume, to convince the reader 
of their enormity—not until those unfortunate people had 
repeatedly solicited the aid of Government, did the lat¬ 
ter consent to take up arms for the pro’tctit n of their 
defenceless brethren ;—when every pacific measure fail¬ 
ed—when every proposal of peace, however just and e- 
quitable. was rejected and treated with disdain—humani¬ 
ty dictated that recourse should be had to more cflec'ual 
measures to put a stop to the murderou* career of an 
unnatural et'emy. — Hence the comniencement of hos¬ 
tilities by the Amcrcans, and hence the expeditions of 
Generals Harjur, bcoTT, Wilkinson, St.Clair and 
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Wayne,—A nd although the former was defeated with 
loss, the glorious victory of the latter brought about 
the desirable event—the enemy were taught thereby 
the superiority of the whites, even in their favorite 
mode of warfare—they buried the hatchet and sued for 
peace, and a Treaty (satisfactory to both parties) soon 
followed, to the articles of which, they have ever since 
and continue faithfull/ to adhere. 

The following list of names of the various Indian na¬ 
tions in North-America, in 1794, with the number of their 
fighting men, was obtained by a gentleman employed in 
the above mentioned Treaty. 

The Choctaws or Flathcads 4500, Natches 150, Chick- 
asaws 750, Cherokees 2500, Calabas 150, Piantas a wan¬ 
dering tribe 800, Kissquoresquas 600, liankashaws 250> 
Oughtenons 400, Kikapous SOO, Shawnese 300, Dela¬ 
wares 300, Miamies 305, Upper Creeks, Middle Creeks, 
Lower Creeks, 4000, Cowitas 700, Alibomas 600, Akin- 
saws 2000, Ansaus lOCO, Padomas 500, White and freck¬ 
led Pinai 4000, Canses 1600, Osays 600, Grand Caul 
1000, Missouri 3000, Soux of the Wood 1800, Blancea 
or white Indians with beard 1500, Asinboils 1500, Chris¬ 
tian Cauz 3000, Ouiscousas 500, Mascolios 500, Lakes 
400 , Muherouakes 250, Folle Avoine or Wildoat Indian^ 
350, Puans 700, Powatamig 350, Missasagues, wander¬ 
ing tribes 2000, Otabas 900, Chipawas 5000, Wiandots 
300, Six Nations 1500, Round Heads 2500, Algoquins 
3000, Nepisians 400, Chalas 130, Amitestes 550, Muck- 
niacks 700, Abinaguis 350, Conaway, Huinas 300.— 
Total 50780. 
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